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Raymond's Lesding Bish 
Musician Passes 


Away. 


ops Water Q 
About Mormons 


Referes to their Increase in 
Influcnce in South 
part of Province. 


This morning Mr, Uriel O' Brie 
passed away, after being operate: 
upon for appendicitis, He ha 
taken sick on Saturday and we 
tuken to the Galt Hospital at Let! 
bridge, where he was operated + 
on Monday, He val 
the operation in fiaerl 
tion and hopes were entertain 
for his recovery, but the sad new 
of his death came over the phon 
this morning. 

Mr O'Brien cam» 


m 


The above headlines were tak- 
en from the Morning Albertus, 
Calgary, of November Tot), ov 
atwo column article. The fi l- 
lowing is what was said in 
gard to tne Morm)n:: 

A reference to the threatene: 


com> 
geod cane 


vit 


re- 


to Rayvms ianger of M rmonism, an a - 
in 1903 and first played wit nouncement that three churches, 
Hood's Orchestra in the spring of | Anglicans, Presbyterians, and 
1904 and has been very active in} Methodists were a unit in favor 
the musical line ever since. In fof religious teaching of some 
the fall of 1905 the O’Brien Or. | kind in the schools and the trans 
chestra was organized with Mr | action of an amount of business 


O'Brien as conductor, and this or 
ganization has grown in proto: 
nence, The following newspap 
clipping shows what the press had 
to say of this organization: >" The 
O'Brien Orchestra still maintained 
their reputation of giving firs 
class music, and much credit is due 
Mr, Uriel O’Brien, the leader, for 
this organization,”’ 
On April 27th, 


narked the 
synod meeting yesterday. 

It was towards the close of the 
day that Bishop Pinkham made 
reference to the influence of the 
Mormons, who were gaining 
ground throughout Southern Al- 
berta. He referred to the activ- 
ity of the church in that part of 
the province, pointing out that 
there had been an increase from 


closing day of the 


1909 the Opera 


House had its opening, with the] three workers to fifteen in the 
O'Brien Orchestra as a permanent | lasttwo years, The synod in- 
organization in connection, Here | tended to secure more men as 


Mr. O'Brien worked for two and 
a half years as conductor and hag 
trained the Orchestra into a very 
successful organization. Mr. 
Harold Nelson, on his recent visit 
here said, ‘‘This is the best orches- 


soon as possible, and would ap- 
pointa field missionary to help 
in missions which are 
man. At present some 
of the circuits have from four to 
nine stations, and the missionary 
in charge can get about 
once a invath, 


too large 
for one 


tra I have heard in Western Cana- 


only 


Se 


teams from the leading towns of 
Southern Alberta. 


Kn’ ght oer ‘ lia Defetice a 
Notes. 
the Mormons. 


ee 


Strong Criticism of the ac 
tion of the Presdyterian 
General Assembly. 


va 


WEST'S 
Big Jubilee 
Minstrels 


«|| The Show You’ve Been Waiting 


Last week Miss Pearl Wight 
of the domestic science dep iit- 
ment, served home-made can¢y, 
and this week she is serving 
chocclate and sandwitches. 


Instructor Poulson, of the me+ 
chanic arts department, has com- 
pleted the kitchen cabinets and 
they are now enjoyed by the 
guls of the excellent departorent | 
»f Jomestic science. 


By Mrs. Arthur Murphy 


E limonton, 


, of 


(Cimadian Courier) | 
(continued from last week) 
Speaking 

Xaymond, 


This week the mechanic. arts 
lepartment will begin on a large, 
commodious cabinet for the 
hemicallabratory—a much need 
ed improvement. 


of his past rate 
Mr. Gordon 
“Never in all those nine 
was I invited 
house.’ 
This does not sound hospitable 
but need not necessarily be urged 
as plea against the M 
mons. It is equally possibl 
that the Mormon elders were nt 
mvited inty Presbyterian 


Saya, 
montis 
into a Mormon 


For. 


Tuesday Nov. 2lst. 


Instructor Tanner has placed 
av order with an eastern firm for 
extensive supplies for the chem - 
callabratory. By the Xmas hol- 
idays, the labratory wall be thor- 


a serious 


homes, 


oughly equipped and prepared | Indeed, it is not at all likely. 
to do extensive experimental Going on to speak of the Pre.- : i on | _ 
work, byterian mission, M>.’ Gordon AT RAYM IND OPERA HOUSE 
says, “Men appointed to such 
J. W. Verge, of the public | work must be ready in the We t- ® 
school staff, has registered fcr] ern phrase ‘to stay with it.’ Some 37 Years of Solid Success. 
work in the chemistry, and Miss} may doubt whether we as a 
Dessa Johnson, until recently a{ Church should have undertaken ~~ - 
member of the same staff, has}the heavy Mormon work: All ADMISSION 0, $1.09 and $1.50. 
registered for senior high school} must agree that having begun 
work. and carried it on for years we 
must not drop it aow.”’ 
The Academy has made forai-| Ever since the Mormons came 


to|- a eee it tae 
have, from time to 
time. been accused of polygamy 
It has charged that they 
were bringing women from 


the 
British Isles and Europe, osten- 
sibly as relatives, but actually as 


al application for membership in 
the Southern Alberta basketball 
league. The league, as planned, 
will include something like 


Canada, they 


been 
six 


_ EVERY. KIND AND 


wives. This may be Mie but bere 


{ustractor Tanner has charge of} tiated—not in a single case. 


> ment x iy mnas wee, be 0a Per wR St ries. ee Fm aa eee ee | 
c vs week, both for athletics ate ‘Fobust manner eerie... 2 

House Orchestra to orgamz NEWS ITEMS. for physical educatiunal work. | charge has never been silo \ ’ 

Conservatory of Music here, : 3 


“es Ya > ‘ 2 unber of 
which be had a large numbe Rogers, the 


ed his ocean to ocean 


aviator, hascomplet 


students who were advancing ver 
rapidly. Last year he passed a1 
examination ir 
Knight Academy, for which he re- 


ceived 100%. He wasalso Leade ) 


air voyage— 
The 
wip was accomplished at a speed 


of almost a minute.—Ex 


something over 4000 miles, 


music at this 


a mile 


cation. 


athletics and Miss Francis Ras- 


Now, all may be fair in love 
mussen will 


and war, but this by no means 
holds true concerning religion. 
lf we fight, it must be on the 
and not like Milton’s an- 


teach physical edue 


i 6 ae 


The other day Gravt Card ask-| square 


édto be allowed to register for] gels with “‘villai4ous sultpetre,” > E LTS and 
of the Military Band, Brockville, Nov, 6 -A clergy. |Cveking. But Edna thought he jib Id it a cowardly act to de-| 
We can safely say that Mr. Urie! man of Bishop's Mills shot a par! Ought not to do s 5 and he did i fame any woman, or any come | 
O’Brien has done mre for the peo - ridge and in dressing it made the|" +t nunity of women, on the s ate OV FE RS | OES 
ple of Raymond and vicinity in pécylisy Gud ul'ailive greeu snake a but slippery phrase, “It is said, 
musical way than any other twO] ie intestines, The mouth of iow White,” the beautiful jin this view Ll am_ supp rte 1 by; 
men have done. the reptile was lodged near the I Pa »pera, will be presented on] all fair, clean-niad z Presbytei- 
He leaves a young wife and a stomach, and it was apprreatly sus | the night of the 23 1 instaat, in| ians, and am persuaded tha. ev- IN BES T QUALITY. 
large number of brothers and sis-| ojo og be alsorbiidlt dahare nt ithe A ni vuditoruim lurch who bh | 
ters, besides a host Of fricnds tO} aii fo r t. Pup- led j 1 absurd and il- 
mourn his loss, Among his frien eles sal position by tarian in- Ge tees Nuke 
“ye Editor’ has been his trend | | oe t:, r by misinformat a 
and chum for the past seven yearS| | oo foot in lene tructor Nye, assistantin mu- 1 ultimately come to ac wy TT IN / TS 4O 0) 
and they have been as brothers in | ie , has in mind the IniZatian | ¢ \ f the matte | |K ITIN Ni GC | O " ©, 
the musical line for that periud of | RET Saco teense AL pee He f Ico ~ Out leoa f certain ‘repres ha RN 
time, and we feel his loss very ; savape, nO ubt; but th Schu ; Ube asked to Jiin tC i mad Bee VAS cee dian LIMITE 
keenly. | ert Symphony Club. and Lids ete Avy pe will b: pre- vatioual ouncil Of W sini i ‘ 
} 1 CG. | was, two years ago, reque da 
eeues eae, | Qu sine are at travelli 1s for am oi Daa gti a3 gic The Shoe Store. 
the ener Fa e of AOR be | Instructor Woolf spent Satur-| Fae tice ch Woimad atid Clistde | 
— | savages, ley are entertaining | 5 ne ie ? 
Y.M. M. I. A. Comimmen- the music-loving public, and in a om of PA Seager last in Cardston, | ren of the B im aaron L C : G hep | ” 
ce Work manner that is thoroughly enjoy- | cil, t> make en _ e f na F pe dead Sita BRR 
° able from first to last. Their pro- | Director Ursenbach has a win- tatus of women am “owe ne # F SEARED URGE hos can 
; gram is full of novelty and artistic dow-full of pen work, by -stud- bertan Mormons t adi cia {CORSON 
On Tuesday evening of last elegance, besides giving our read- ents, on exhibition at the Flub, bao «ii. the ‘a uppmenhe e pron ah 
week the Young Men’s Mutual | or. many opportunities to indulge | pe will organize a class of ten, |™ hands was a papel sk the 2 
Improvment Association com-|in the world-famous American for the very nominal sum of 65 Canadi ut Ms mons, read Beer DR U GS 
menced its sezson’s work. The |jaugh, If you want to be happy | Rar cial Acdisadgn ts. wenk’ of the Genera! embl, of th 
subject of “The Making Of €@| on the evening of Noy, 17th you | SR EIR oe eC Presbyterian Ch rch iv it this | 
Citizen,’’ Part I—Problems in| can be by going to hear this com- clause isda , Kee ng 
Economics, is the subject under | pany’s entertainmenut at the Ray- The cold snap has had its in-] 4" ina DQUSER:) dis always e 
discussion by the Senior Classes. pe Opera House, fluence upon the attendance, as wife's cousin, or ined bs by WE CARRY A FULL LINE oF DRUGS 
The following are some of the several .students are suffering | oF ber presence ag expial rec i 
studies which will be taken up| ‘The following program will be | with severe colds. some other way." eel AND CHEMICALS FOR THE COMPOUNDING 
by the Junior Classes: ‘The De- | rendered at the M. I, A, Session of Itis evidewt that the writer of 


velopment of Character,” which 
contains the following subjects 
‘Perseverance, Honesty, Money, 


the Taylor Stake Conference which 
will be held at Magrath on Sunday 
evening November igth, 


Company, Order, Punctuality. | Report Mark H, Brimhall 
Politeness, Language, Cheerful- | solo Erma Karren 
ness, Self-Control, Benevolence, Report Ina Ericson 
and other subjects just as import-| Reading Spence Young 
ant. Lecture Ellis Henninger 
Both are very good outlines of | Recitation Frances Rassmussen 
study, and we feel that all young | [ecture Mae Weed 
men should attend these meet- | | Solo Dorothy Young | 
ings. ’ Musicale A, Rassmussen Co, 


Mid-winter classes will be or-| this paper had reason ty change || OF PRESCRIPTIONS AND FAMILY RECIPES 
ganized on or before December | his opinions, for, when written 
Ist next for the benefit of stu-}to at a later period by me, and} 


. : oe ~ nn’? | 
dents who haye been kept out by asked it this “‘second woman 


BooKS AND STATIONERY. 


the extraordinarily late fal:.| became the mother of children, 
Keep this in mind, please. he replied as follows; ‘I should 
certainly say it was a habit of | DU FFEE BROS 
Classes were organized this; the Morm mas » introduce a sate M c i 2 
a ph dale aa! fe r tie guise of a 
week, with a preside fi" A NCB. ea - ( igh ul ervant,. M) t 4 ALTA 
pres dent, asecretary, a treasur-) oj ¢he Mormons probably keep | RAY MOND é. ae : 


er, a cheer master, and an athlet-| the marriage law as carefully as 
ic manager. (coutinued on page 5) 


al Worker's Experience 


Some time ago I came to this , lace 
to work on the canal and through in 
clement weather and exposure contrac 
ted the worst kind of neuralgia. The 
pain would fill my forehead so that 
T couldn't see; it was just awful I 


went to a druggist in town and was 
advised to use a 50e, bottle of Nervi 
lime. That was the best advice and 
the best medicine I ever got. I will 
always recommend Nerviline for any 
ache or pain. It is so strong and 
penetrating it is bound to cure. 
(Signed) A. B. Giorgi 
Trenton, Ont, 


Doctors will tell you that nothing but 


the purest and most healing antiseptic 
drugs are used in Nerviline—that's 
why it is so safe for general family 


use, for the baby as well as the parent 


If you baven’t tried Nerviline, do so 
how—your neighbors are almost sure 
to know of its manifold merits and 
uses 
SICILIAN SULPHUR 

Nine-tenths of the native sulphur 
used in Europe comes from Sicily, and 
about one hundred thousand persons 
are dependent upon it for their liveli 
hood 

After the position and depth of the 
sulphur deposit have been ascertained 
by boring, a shaft is sunk, which is 
subsequently divided longitudinally in 
to three sections. Two of these are 
oceupied by the hoisting-cages, while 
the third is devoted to the pumpimg 
gear 

Great danger arises from the genera 
tion of gases within the rocks, and 
these gases are of three kinds: first, 
the poisonous gas, hydogen sulphide; 
next, an asphyxiating one, carbon diox 
ide; and, thirdly, marsh , the dread 
ed ‘‘fire-damp, which is explosive 

The hard sulphur is extracted with 


pickaxes, and is separated from its gan 
gue by it, steam being now generally 
employed It is then molded nto 


ready the market 


bricks nd is 


good if em 


power for 


Lots of 
ployed to furnish the motive 
windmills, 

If a girl 
admire her she imagines 
confirmed woman hater 

It sometimes happens that when a 
man loses his reputation he is lucky 


men would make 


meets 4 man who doesn t 


that he is a 


= 4 
G 2 


KIDNEY 


! 


/ Sa simply looked fixedly at the apparition 
4 ? =i }for a moment and remarked: ‘‘ Arrah, 
¥ ge |now and is it a general resurrection, or 

| 
NO Lax cossrcef ‘a ive ye just taking a walk by yer selff*’ 
NS KIDNEY. pl. af An Italian woman was asked in court 
\ Rip FC y Jif she had any musical instruments in 


EUR ‘oe 
< “(tty y 


Kendall’ 
ES Spavin 


Save the differ- 
en oe between the 
cost of a good 

horse and $1.00—the 

cost of a bottle of 

Kendall's Spavin Cure, 

You can cure a Spavin, Splint 

Ringbone, Bony Growth or Lameness, 

with it, like thousands have done. Read 

these letters — they will prove that 
Keudall’s is 


The One Safe, Reliable Cure. 


Cassel, Ont., Dee, 14th, 1910 
i me your Treatise on the Horse. I 
ng your Spavin Cure for a number 
ruccess, having du 
me cured « Spavin on @ valuable 
have also treated bruises, swe 
eflectively. Christian Bender 


4: July 18th, 1910 


of ye 


jthe doetor 


| publicity of a congressional funeral. ‘‘T 


T the Art Museum the sign ‘‘ Hands 
Off’? was conspicuously displayed 
before the statue of Venus de 

Milo 
A small child 
to the statue. 


looked from the sign 


‘*Anybody could see that,’’ she said, 
dryly. 
A 
‘““What did my ma say to you when 


you came inf’? inquired Johnny to his 
friend who had come to tea 
‘*She 


said she was very pleased to 

see me.** : 
‘‘1’m glad,’ said Johnny in a reliev 
ed tone ** “Cos she said this morning 


she hoped you wouldn't come.’ 
 . S 
Orator—I thought your 
friendly to mef 
Editor—-So it is. 
ter, 
Orator-——I 
Fellows’ 


paper was 


What's the mat 
made a speech at the Odd 


dinner last night, and you did 


n't print a line of it. 

MNditor— Well, what further proof do 
you want? 

‘‘I'm afraid you may think we're 
giving you a lot of fish this week, old 
man,’’ said the genial host, as they 


sat down to dinner, ‘‘The fact is, my 
wire has got hold of what sounds like 
a really capital device for removing a 
fish-bone stuck in the throat, and we 
want to see if it works.’’ 
“RAR ores 

‘Is your town doing anything in the 
uplift way?’’ 

‘Oh, yes! 
pointed 
j being immoral and report on them,’’ 
} **Good! vn 
| Yes, a committee of one thousand.’’ 


We have a committee ap 
to see all shows suspected of 


‘‘Indeed! Isn’t that a—er—rather 
large committee?’* 
| ‘**Well, you see, we couldn't afford 
| ) create any hard feeling, and so we 


made it large enough to include about 
every body 


| Do you think women would im 
prove polities?’’ 
‘*Well,’’ replied Mr. Growcher, ‘‘af 


ter listening to the conversation on the 
}front porch, I'll say this for them: If 
they ever start an investigation they'll 
find out something.’’ 


\ plan was formed to scare a cer 


tain Tim Casey, living in a village near 


Belfast, on his returning from market 
by night past the churchyard. As he 
went by the usual turnip, white sheet, 


and lanthorn of the conventional ghost 
were submitted to his gaze, with the 
customary weird howls. Tim, however, 


her home. 
‘*No, signor,’’ she replied, 
but rackets.’’ 


‘*nothing 


’ queried the lawyer. 
We “tHings “they put 


gramophones,’ 


gentlemen put me in mind of the honest, 
manu at London who was so gay and un 
while Dr. Sherlock was 
preaching concerning the Day¥ of Judg 
ment 


**One 


concerned 


asked: ‘Do 
says?’ 

‘*Hle answered 
of bis parish!’ 


you not hear what 


‘Yes, but IT am not 


Representatives Hughes and Kinkead 
f New Jersey, and Cravens, of Arkan 
wits of the House, had just re 
ned from the funeral of a colleague 
hey the pomp and 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 


| 
were 


discussing 
want such a funeral, do you,| 
said Mr. Hughes to Mr. Kin 
kead ‘*No, Billy, I do not care to be 
put away with so much display. What 
jabout you, Ben?’’ said Mr. Kinkead, 
turning to Mr. Cravens. **T don’t 
want any funeral,’’ responded the 


do not 


’Genet 


No need to worry about your horse if 
you have a bottle of Kendall's Spavin 
Cure on hand for emergency. Get a 
bottle from your druggist at once. Don't 
take a substitute The great beok, 
“Treatise on the Horse," free, of drug- 
gists, or write to 598A 


Dr. B. J. Kendall Ce., Emesburg Falls, Vt. 


Dr. Martel’s Female Pills 


EIGHTEEN YEARS THE STANDARD 


Chilliwack, British Columbia 


The Garden of B.0,, in the famous Fraser 
velley, Finest farming and fruit land in the 
world Irrigation unknown. B.O. Electric Ry. 
trem Vancouver; O.N.R. transcontinental and 
4s. Merthern building. Chilliwack » 
ty-—waterworks, electric light, et 
re the year round. The Prairie Man's 
erafise—no frost, no four month's snow. 

Write H. T. Goodland, Secy Board of 
trede, Chilliweck, for all information, book 
we maps, ete —THEN COME 


Dominion 
Business College 


College open throughout the whole 
year. Students may join atany time 


“The Practical College”’ 


Write for free catalogue. 


CANADA BLDG. DONALD ST, 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 
D. COOPER, C. A. Principal 


southerner, dryly. 

This is one of the old stories told by 
| Henry Clews of Travers, the New York 
| stammering wit. Mr, Clews always in 
sists that the average Wall Street bro 


THE 


llard to get rid of them, too. Two 
at three applications of Putnam’s Pain. 
ives Corn Fxtraetor softens the thickest 
tssue and removes it painlessly. Put 

m’s Painless Corn Extractor removes 
orns, warts, and callouses quickly and 
painlessly. Sold by sil druggists, price 
2Be. 


jit was safely caught they flocked to 
the tent where it was being exhibited, 
and willingly paid their threepences for 
the privilege of seeing it. 

‘*A Man-Kating Shark,’’ read the an- 
nouncement outside the tent. It drew 
all Puddleton, including a couple of 
natives, who sat down on the grass for 
the best part of an hour, and eyed the 
slimy monster in awed expectation. 

** Hey, there! remarked one at last, 
f the attendani went by. ‘‘When’s 
the man coming on?’’ 

“(What man?’’ asked tho attendan 

‘““Why, the man who's going to eat 
the shark!’’ 

‘*There ain't none,’’ retorted the at- 
tendant. 

‘*Then what do you mean,’’ exclaim- 
ed the y kel, angrily, ‘‘by sticking up 
a sign to say that you show a man eat- 
ing shark, eh? Come along, Bill! I 
thought it was a swindle!"’ 


+ «* 


‘*Well,"! said the artist. The critic 
fixed his eyeglass and examined the 
canvas. He went close up to it; then 
moved away from it; then viewed it 
from the south-west corner; then tried 
it from the northwest wall. 

‘*Good!'’ ke said, finally. ‘‘ Distinct- 
ly good! One of the best pictures of 
a coal-mine L've ever seen! Perhaps 
the lighting— 

**Coal-mine, sir!’’ eried the «artist. 
‘*OCoal-mine!’’ He glared at the critic 
angrily, and clenched his slender fin 


gers. ‘‘It’s a bird's-eye view of Black 
pool! You are an ass, sir!*’ 

**Oh, am If’’ retorted the critie, 
warmly. ‘*Well, that may be. But let 


me tell you that, if that picture repre- 
sents a bird's-eye view 


in] 


‘in ’s no up to mue} 


of anywhere, 

I’m thankful that I’m not a bird!’ 
Mandie was evidently feeling em 
barrassed about something, and she 


blushed prettily, as she told the sister 
of her fiance that she would like to buy 
a birthday present for him 

‘*You know him better 


than I do,’’ 


she said, ‘‘so I came to you to ask your 
advice,’’ 
eae 4: Sad 


said her future sister-in-law, 


* went on the blushing Mau 
die, ‘‘would you advise me to get?’’ 


‘*Oh, IT don’t know,’’ replied the 
other girl, carelessly. ‘‘I could only 
advise you in general termes. From 


what I know of him, T should say he 
would appreciate something that he 
could pawn easily!’ 

. 

At dinner in a small town in Scot 
land it was found that everyone had 
contributed to the evening’s entertain 
ment but a certain Dr. MeDonald. 

**Come, come, Dr, MeDonald,’’ 
the chairman, ‘‘we cannot let 
eape.”’ 

The doctor 
not sing. 

‘*My voice is altogether unmusical, 
and resembles the sound caused by the 
act of rubbing a brick along the panels 
of a door.’’ 

Tie BEM Peacgearti s this to” thé 
doetor’s modesty. Gool] singers, he was 
reminded, always needed a lot of pres 


said 
you es 


protested that he could 


f;' ea 


John Wesley had a reputation for] sing. 
cheerfulness. © In his journal! he ‘*Very well,’’ said the doctor; ‘if 
writes: you can stand it I will sing.’’ 

‘T preached in Halifax to a civil, Long before he had finished his audi 
senseless congregation Three or four} ence was uneasy. There was a painful 


silence as the doctor) sat 
at length by the voice} 
at the end of the tat 

‘*Man,’’ he excig 


down, broken 
of a candid Seot 
e. 

med, ‘‘ your 
(but your veracity’s 
Yo’re ricnt aboot that 


sing 


juet awful 
brick.’’ 
the 


ads a 


June’’ = is 
newspaper h 
This suggests a 


‘* Joined in 
southern 
report few other al 
literations, ‘*Pastened in Feb 
ruary,’’ **Mated in May,’’ ‘‘ Attached 
in August,’’ ‘‘Spliced in September,’’ 


and ‘* Divorced in December,’ | 
-——_——_-——- ---- - eee | 


| The Horseman | 


\without doubt the greatest mile ever 
negotiated by a trotter was that of 
Uhlan, 1.58% (mile track), when the 
son of Bingen-pionde, by Sir Walter, 
stepped a mile recently over the his- 
toric half-mile track at Goshen, N.Y., 
n 2.02%, by the official timers, beating 
the former half-mile track record of 


Way a 
wedding 


as 


| ker is the most honest of men, 
‘*Trave ’ said Mr. Clews, ‘‘ was 
;once invited to be a guest at a yacht 
| regatta The waters of Newport har 
bor were covered with a beautiful 


squadron, Mr, Travers found that 
each yacht belonged to a banker or bro 
ker. He gazed blankly into the dis 
tance for a time, and then inquired 
| softly: ‘W-w-w-where are the ¢-c-cus 
tomers’ yachts?’ ’’ 

George Fitch, the author of the 
Siwash College stories, which are to be 
issued in book form, went all the way 
from his home in Peoria to Boston to 
attend the annual convention of the 
American Press Humorists It was the 
sad-faced Peoria humorist’s first en 
counter with the far-famed crooked 
streets of Boston. 

‘‘T started out to take a short trol 
ley trip one morning,’’ says Mr. Fitch, 
‘‘and after the car had turned forty- 
eight corners, the conductor came into 
the car ‘I beg pardon,’ said he, ‘but 
has any one a pocket compass? The 
motorman has lost his way!’ *’ 


When Mr. Newrich was asked, on his 
return to Tacoma, what he thought of 
italy, he hesitated for several seconds. 

‘*T want to speak fair about every 
country I’ve been to in my travels,’’ 
he said, slowly, ‘‘and there are points 
about some parts of that Eyetalian 
country that I'd like to see copied in 
Tacoma. I am referring,’’ said Mr, 
Newrich, letting his slow and heavy 
gaze rest on one member of his audience 
after another, ‘‘to the natural beauties 
of the country, you understand. When 
you come to buildings, the whole of 
Italy, partie’larly Rome, has seen her 
best days, in mv opinion, and seen ‘em 
a good while ago, what’s more.’’ 

” . - 


Of course, all the bathers were ter- 
ribly seared. A shark-—-actually a 
shark—-had made ite way to the usually 
placid waters of Puddleton! But when 


2.05%, made at Allentown, Pa., by 2% 
seconds. It is generally conceded that 
there is a difference of at least five 
seconds between a first-class half-mile 
track and a first-class mile track, so 
when this is taken into consideration, 
Uhlan’s mile at Goshen was equal to 
a mile in 1.57%. At Cleveland or Co 
lumbus the fastest mile ever trotted 
was 1,5814, made by Lou Dillon behind 
a wind shield. This record, however, 
does not stand for much today, as the 
mile of Uhlan last year, in 1.58%, is 
regarded as the world’s record fr 
trotters, made as it was, in the open. 
Deseribing the wonderful mile, ‘‘ Per- 
ey,’’ in the Chicago Horseman, writes 
as follows: 

| ‘By 3 p.m, Tanner was ready and the 
runner warmed up on the back stretch, 
Clearing the track as much as possible, 
all was ready, and the handsome black 
seemed to know he was out for a re 
|} cord-breaking effort and was eager yet 
| well-mannered as usual, for never has 
his equal as a gentleman been seen. 
Three times he scored alone, and short 
scores they were too. Nearing the 
wire-—really there is none here, but 
the two gilt topped red poles serving as 
such—-and Tanner nodded for the word 


It is a Liver Pill.—Many of the ail- 
ments that man has to contend with 
have their origin in a disordered liver, 
which is a delicate organ, peculiarly 
susceptible to the disturbances that 
come from irregular habits or lack of 
eare in eating and drinking. This ac 
counts for the great many liver regu 
lators now pressed on the attention of 
sufferers. Of these there is none su 
perior to Parmelee’s Vegetable Pills. 
heir operation though gentle is ef- 
fective, and the most delicate can use 
them. 


and watches clicked as hundreds of 
holders snapped into action their tim 
img pieces, 

‘Out wide and in the very centre of 
the stretch Uhlan whizzed to the turn 
and reached the eighth in 16 seconds; 
here he was bronght in nearer the 
pole, and he stepped to the quarter in 
31, 9 2.04 clip with the runner trailing. 
The half was 1,01, though some had it 
« shade faster. As ‘‘Si’’ Klotz flashed 
it a cheer went up, for a great mile 
‘syrely was ‘being trotted, and’ but a 
break could spoil a record to stand till 
Uhlan himself may lower it. I could 
not get the third quarter, yet the tim- 
ere said 1.32, leaving ample leeway to 
lower the 1910 mile at Allentown— 
2.051%. The runner closed on the back 
stretch, and Tanner called to his driver 
to come inside on the stretch, driving 
wide to allow of it, as he doubtless 
feared a swerve because of the big 
crowd overflowing the home stretch. 

‘Rounding the upper turn in safety, 
they fairly flew to the short flag, and 
there Tanner called for the reserve, 
and received immediate response at 
the instanee of his favorite, who trot- 
ted to the finish firm in his flying 
atride and true-gaited as ever trotter 
strode. They flashed past the judges’ 
stand with the champion as fresh as 
possible for a trotter to be at the finish 
of a wonderfn! effort, and the crowd 
applauded till. the high hill in the 
background resounded in echoes, as all 
knew all trotting records had gone by 
the board, yet watch holders scarce 
could believe their watches on noting 
that not alone had 2.05 been beaten, 
but that it was below 2.03. No wateb 
in the vicinity of the wire showed 
slower than 2.02 and four-fifths, some 
had made it 2.02%, and never was 
Father Time so jostled since man es- 
sayed the task of unseating the seythe 
bearer. 

There is as much difference between 
a roadster and a draft horse as there is 
between a steam-plow and an automo- 
bile. The nature of the work done by 
each of these two classes of horses has 
so influeneed their inner mechanism 
that in order to produce results, they 
must receive energy, making food pecu- 
liarly suited to the nature of their 
work, Therefore, the ration of the 
driving horse should be different from 
that of the average work horse. Drivers 
should receive much less roughage in 
proportion to their size than horses 
performing work ealling fur slower 
action, and therefore a slower run of 
blood. The driver must be an animal 
of endurance and mettle. Therefore, 


ss 


Warts are disfigurements that disap- 
pear when treated with Holloway’s 
Corn Cure. 
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he 'mtst® be ‘fed kocgtnge! Wate “will 
not cause overloading of the stomach 
and ‘‘washinoss,’’ imothy hay pre. 
vents this and keeps the animal in tip 
top shape, provided his grain ration is 
sufficient. Clover hay is too loosening 
and is very annoying in its results 
upon a driving horse of any kind. Then, 
too, from an economic point of view, 
you cannot afford to uso clover hay 
for this poh! Clover hay is adapt- 
ed for production of flesh and flesh 
roducts, not for the production of 
ast work, Don’t excuse yourself for 
feeding clover beeause you haven't 
timothy. This is not a matter of con- 
venience, it is a matter of economics, 
and it will pay you to buy in a load 
or two of timothy and make prepara- 
tion for hay of that nature next sen: 
son, 4 
. * . 

Karly in the nineteenth eentury when 
several states. prohibited: horse racin 
at fairs many predicted the end o 
breeding, but the trotter held its own. 
The same thing occurred at succcessive 
stages of history. The many thin 
that were expected to relegate the 
horse to the background were: tho in- 
troduction of railroads, the ravaging 
effect of the Civil War, the introduction 
of bicycles, the introduction of automo- 
biles, but the trotter still held his own, 

Now comes a prediction that the 
using of automobiles, motorcycles and 
aeroplanes as attractions at county 
fairs will interfere with horse racing. 

Harness racing gained in favor and 
reached its zeinth five or six vears ago, 
The management offered several thdtis- 
and-dollar stakes, and big purses were 
the rule rather than the exception, This 
brought out good sport for two seasons. 
Then the big stakes failed to fill and 
five-hundred-dollar stakes were substi- 
tuted. These did not fill and the man 
agement returned to purses, which were 
not so large as formerly. This year 
three hundred dollars was the high 
water mark. The number of horses 
making the smaHer tracks dwindled in 
proportion, Six years ago fair secre 
taries would have been alarmed at such 
a situation, The patrons demanded 
racing, and the fair that did not fur- 
nish first-class speed contests did not get 
the crowds, 

But today the managers see nothing 
alarming in the failure of harness horses 
to come to the half-mile tracks. This 
year some fairs did not even offer har- 
ness purses. Others, more conservative, 
retained the harness programme, al- 
though few made a vigorous campaign 
for entrants, Wherever harness racing 
was eliminated or curtailed, automobile 
and motorcicycle racing was substituted. 
The public today is speed mad, This 
is as true of the people in the country 
as itis in the city. Motor racing makes 
a direst appeal to this speed mania. 
They cut harness records in two and 
then cut them again. Also there is the 
added element of personal danger which 
adds zest to any sport. The aeroplane 
is another newcomer tending to displace 
the harness horse, and is no uncommon 
feature at county fairs this summer. 

It is a matter of experience that at 
a meeting where harness and gasoline 
apt to grow impatient at the harness 
events, The delays ineident to scoring, 


ATTACKED BY 
BRONCHIAL CATARRH 


Bound Brooke P, O., Port Antonio, Ja., 
June 4, 1910. 

Doar Sirse-L have been suffering 
from dreadful attacks of Catarrh and 
Bronchitis for a period of one year and 
four months, during which time T spent 
moet of my earnings in trying various 
remedies, but, alas! without any satie- 
faction. I was just about giving up 
hope of enjoying life for the future 
when in our Daily Telegraph papers of 
Jamaica [ saw your advertisement for 
Catarrhozone, and tried one bottle. 
That was sufficient. T now know 
Catarrhozone is the best and only medi 
cine for my trouble, It has made a 
thorough cure, 

(Sighed) T. Cy White. 

Large size, sufficient for two months’ 
use, guaranteed, price $1; smaller sizes 
25 cents and 50 cents. Beware of 
imitations and substitutors, and ansist 
on getting ‘‘Catarrhozone’’ only. Bp 
mail from the Catarrhovone Company, 
Kingston, Ont, 


races are both carded, the crowds are 
the lesser speed, and the frequent searei- 
ty of entrants are some of the reasons 
for the spectators’ dissatisfaction. 


The management finds gasoline races 
less expensive. Two first-class automo- 
bile races can be pulled off for one 
horse race, They cost less money and 
they involve less work. This week 
twelve high-power racing machines were 
attracted to our local track by purses 
aggregating one third of the amount 
offered for harness races, On the other 
hand there were barely enough harness 
horses at the track to make two races, 
excepting the green trot or pace for 
local horses. And the attendance broke 
all records, 

Of course, the foregoing is applicable 
principally to small tracks, but many 
grand circuit horses begin in the half 
mile courses, and there are always a 
large number of harness devotees racing 
in the small circuits who follow it for 
the sport itself, and not because of large 
financial inducements. Theso men con 
stitute a considerable portion of the 
horse-racing army, and are the ones 
who will suffer should the small tracks 
eliminate horse racing and go in for 
aviation and motor racing. There is 
an unmistakable tendency in that direc 
tion which, it is sincerely to be hoped, 
is only a passing fancy and not the be 
ginning of a permanent change. 
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A Corrector of Pulmonary Troubles. 
~Many testimonials could be present 
ed showing the great efficacy of Dr 
Thomas’ Eclectrie Oil in curing dis 
orders of the respiratory processes, but 
the best testimonial is experience and 
the Oil is recommended to all who suf 
fer from these disorders with the cer 
taintv that they will find relief. It 
wil! allay inflammation in the brocchia! 
tubes as no other preparation cana 
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CHAPTER XVIIT.—(Continued) 


Cupid 
y° couldn't help likin’ Bill; he 

allus played in the open an’ 

when he kept score, he give you 
all the points you made without fussin’ 
over ’em; but I didn’t like the look o’ 
that new outfit on bis hip. He was 
too impulsive to carry a gun, an’ he 
was too young. Take it when a man 
has had some experience in ge htin’ 
he purty sober over the effect of 
it; but a young feller—well, who on 
earth knows what way a young feller is 
goin’ to jump when he gets touched 
up a little? 

‘*That’s a purty likely lookin’ gun 
you got there, Bill,’’ sez I. ‘*Do you 
savvy how to run onef’’ : 

He took it out of his pocket an’ 
Jooked around, but the’ wasn’t nothin’ 
in sight that needed killin’, so he be- 
gan to pop at an old single-tree lyin’ 
about thirty yards away. The ponies 
were trottin’ along urty jerky, but 
hanged if he didn’t hit it four times 
eut of six, 

“Tt don't pr hang to suit me,’’ sez 
Bill, ‘‘but I'll learn it after a bit.’’ 

I looked at him a moment, but he 
bh egg . his mind, an’ I sez: 

ill, where in Goshen did you 0 
be a killin’ man?’’ 6% 180 

‘*Me?’’ sez Bill. ‘‘T never shot a 
man in my life, but I used to knock 
down glass balls purty accurate, an’ 
I've hunted big game in Africa an’ 
India, [ don’t want no trouble, but 
I’m set in my ways about dogs. It’s 
a heap 0’ résponsibility to raise a pup; 
but I’m goin’ to give this one a fair 
show, an’ I’m goin’ to own him some 
way or another—-I feel it in my bones 
that this here dog was sent to me. I 
had a dog, the livin’ picture o’ this 
feller once, an’ he traded his life for 
mine, out there in the Indian jungle. 
not don’t ask me any questions about 
it. 

That night after we'd got the sup- 
per things red up, Bill sez: ‘‘Now I 
don’t want no one to punish this do 
but me, till he gets his edication. f 
don’t care a bean for a trick dog; all 
I expect him to learn is just English 
an’ a part o’ the sign langwidge, 80 
as he’ll be pleasant company an’ use- 
ful in an emergency. I'll pay for any 
property he destroys, but please don’t 
punish him,’’ 

The pup was about fifteen months old 
when he came, an’ at first he sorrowed 
a heap for his old boss; but purty soon 
he see that Bill knew more about dogs 
’n he did himself, so he just transfer- 
red his affections over to Bill. — Bill 
never raised his voice, he never whip- 
ped him nor even threatened him; by 
just reasoned with him an’ explain/d 
why it was necessary to learn the con- 
ventionalities o’ polite society. It 
took him a solid week to learn that 
pup how to shake hands, an’ yet Bill 
told us confidential that he was 


in, an’ from that on he was'as 
for knowledge as a new-born baby. 
Cupid was the name of the pup, en- 
graved right on to his brass co lar, an’ 
when he set his imind on acquirin’ an 
edication, he mude me an’ the Kid leery 
‘at he’d beat us at the finish in spite 
of our start. He could walk on his 
hind legs an’ speak an’ open an’ shut 
doors an’ wipe his feet on the door- 
mat an’ roll over an’ pray an’-—oh, well 
he knew ’em all an’ six more; but Bill 
said it wasn’t learnin’ the tricks that 
sounted, it was learnin’ to think for 
himself, Bill used to put obstacles in 
his way, so that the pup would have 
to. cipher a while to figger out how to 
work it, an’ this was what Bill called 
stretehin’ his intellect to match his en- 
yirament. He was some the solemn- 
est pup I ever see, an’ it was kind o 
creepy to see him come to the shack, 
open the door, slam it after him, wipe 
his feet on the burlap, look into Bill’s 
face, an’ give 4 short bark, This was 
to ask if Bill had any new jobs for him, 
I bad it all planned out that the pup 
was to sleep in the wagon shed; but 
this didn’t look good to the pup, nor to 
Bill, neither. When night wo’ d come, 
Cupid would go through his lessons, eat 
his supper, an’ fling himself slaunch- 
ways on the wide bunk. He didn’t 
weigh more’n sixty pounds, but they 
was the solidest sixty ever wrapped 
up in a dog hide. He wouldn *t mind 
no one but Bill, an’ it was all I could 
do to get room enough on the perch to 
aang on, Then Bill would open up his 
vau-dee-ville show, an’ when he'd sim- 
mer down, the pup would begin to chase 
jack-rabbits, Which was the most devil- 
ish-lookin’ sight I ever see. He d lay 
there with his eyelids rolled up, an’ his 
eyes turned inside out, givin’ short 
barks an’ jerkin’ his legs. 
<*Bill,’’"L sez one night, ‘'1 aint no 
chronic coward, but doggone me if I 
want to be mistook for a jack-rabbit, 
an’ have this bulldog sock his ivories 
into me.’’ : 
‘*He ain’t no bulldog,’’ snaps Bill, 
‘Tt looks to me as if you might learn 
purty soon that he's a brindle bull- 
terrier!’’ pa 
“Oh, I know that all right, an’ I’m 
willin’ to swear to it,’’ sez A, “but 
just now it’s his teeth, not his ances 
tors, that are botherin’ me. — If I’m 
to be mistook for a jack-rabbit, I ain’t 
nowise particular just which kind of 
a bulldog is goin’ to do the mistak- 
in ee hy 
Bill, he smiled sadly an’ walked over 
an’ stuck his naked finger right into 
the pup’s mouth, [ looked to see it 
bit off, but the pup only opened his 
eyes, looked foolish, an’ tramped down 
another acre of imaginery grass; finally 
in’ to sleep again an” usin’ my feet 
or a piller, i 
Talk about grit! That little cuss 
was willin’ to fight anything that walk- 
ed. We took him out to the herd 
one day, an’ after he’s been kicked 
an’ tossed an’ trampled, he got on to 
throwin’ a steer by the nose, an’ from 
that on it was his favorite pastime. 
He played the game so enthusiastic, 
that I finally sez to Bill, ‘‘Bill, you 
mustn't forget that Colonel Scott has 
other uses for these cattle besides usin 
’em for dog exeréisers,’’ From that 
on, Bill made the pup be a little more 
temperate in the use 0’ steers. 
The muscles on that pup got to be 
ike hard robber, an’ you couldn’t pinch 
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him hard enough to make him squeak. 
He allus took a serious view 0’ life ex: 
cept when the’ was a chance for a 
little rough an’ tumble; then his face 
would light up like an angel ' » Pull 
in’ on a rope was his idee o’ draw poker 
w’ he could wear out the whole bunch 
of us c) it. Bill fair idolized him— 
fact is, we all thought * heap of him; 
but I'd ’u’ liked him a nif better if 
the’ ’d been more bunks in vhe shack. 

Tf he got cold, he'd scratch your 
face till you let him under the covers, 
an’ then when he got too hot, he’d puld 
the covers off an’ roll ’em into a nice 
soft heap, with himself on top. He 
never overlooked himself much, the pup 
didn’t. First I knew, I got to missin’ 
a right smart o’ sleep that really be- 
longed to me; ‘cause, while I'm opposed 
to speakin’ ill 0’ the absent, I'd just 
about as soon try to sleep with a colicky 
hoss as with Bill an’ the pup. When 
the pup wasn’t chasin’ imaginary jack- 
rabbits or live fleas, Bill was jumpin’ 
up an’ down to write somethin’ new in- 
to his book; until Kid Porter swore 
that if any more eame, he was goin’ 
to leave. 

I like a dog the full limit, but I 
never hankered to sleep with ’em, not 
when they have fleas; an’ when they 
don’t, they allus put me in mind of a 
man ‘at uses perfumery. I tried to 
devise a plan for sleepin’ on the floor, 
but I couldn’t engineer it through. 

**No,’’ sez Bill, in a hurt kind of a 
tone, ‘‘I wouldn’t inconvenience you 
for the world. Me an’ Cupid will 
sleep on the floor.’’ Well, there I was, 
I’m as tender-hearted as a baby ante- 
lope, so I just turned it off as a joke, 
an’ got to sleepin’ in the saddle on the 
return trip. 

Nothin’ on earth made Bill so mad 
as to call the pup a bulldog, though if 
he wasn’t one, he sure looked the part. 
I knowed it wouldn’t do to take too 
many chances, so me an’ the Kid used 
to post the boys, an’ when one of ‘om 
would drop in an’ say as natural as 
though he was chattin’ about the wea- 
ther: ‘‘That’s a mighty fine London, 
brindle bull-terrier you-uns have got,’’ 
Bill’s face would light up as if he was 
the mother of it, an’ he would turn in 
an’ preach us a sermon on dogs. That 
was why you liked Bill: he was just 
the same all the way through an’ if 
he was friendly when it paid, you was 
certain sure he’d be just as friendly 
when it cost, 


Colonel Seott’s niece came out to 
visit him some time in May, an’ we 
heard of her long before we saw her. 
*Bout every one we met had somethin’ 
to tell about what a really, truly heart- 
buster she was. She learned to ride, 
an’ one afternoon she an’ the Colonel 
struck our outfit just in front of a 
howlin’ storm. 

The’ Wasn’t no-show to get back to 
headquarters that night, 80 we smooth- 
ed out the wide bunk for the la 
? ye mon plannad to flop in the sh 

re had dandy manners! 
hed in an’ helped us get supper, 
an’ we had about everything to eat 
that a man could think of—side meat 
an’ boiled beans an’ ram an’ corn- 
bread an’ baked beans an’ flapjacks an’ 
fried toes an’ bean, soup, an’ cof- 
fee so stout that you ecouldn’t see the 
bottom in # teaspoonful of it. We 
just turned ourselves loose an’ gave 
her a banquet. 

As soon as the dishes was off our 
hands, we started in to be jovial. Me 
an’ the Kid wasn’t just altogether at 
home, but Bill was right in his clement. 
He played, an’ him an’ hes sang, un’ 
they talked, an’ it was the most fes 
tive funetion I ever ses; until the pup 
came in an’ jumped nv on the wide 
bunk where she was settia’. **Oh, 
take that horrid bulldog awny!’’ she 
squealed. 

I dreaded the result; but [ sez to 
myself, ‘‘Now surely that doggone ijit 
won’t throw a call-down into the lady,’’ 
but he did. ‘*Miss Johnston,’’ sez 
he, ‘‘that ain’t no bulldog. That’s a 
high-bred London  bull-terrier. How 
would you like to be called a China 
man? — Come here, Cupid.’’ 

It was like throwin’ a bucket 0’ 
water on a bed 0’ coals. Bill was like 
an oyster from that on, an’ the girl 
looked as if she’d been slapped. I was 
mad all the way through. It’s all 
right for a man to be crazy, if he’ll 
only keep it private, but the’ ain’t no 
sense in tryin’ to get the whole balance 
o’ ereation over to his side. 

The Colonel thought it a mighty 
prime joke to have. his niece called 
down over 4 bull pup, au’ he chuckled 
about it consid ’able. Next mornin’ 
he made Bill promise to come over an’ 
visit him; but the girl said her good- 
byes to me an’ the Kid. From that 
on’ Bill was over to headquarters half 
his time, but it didn’t do him much 
good, ‘The girl wouldn’t stand for the 
pup, an’ Bill wouldn't go back on him; 
go it looked purty much like a dead- 
lock. 

One Sunday about the first of Aug- 
ust, we was all sittin’ in the shade 
of the shack, lookin’ down the valley. 
The shack backed up against a mas- 
sive crag on the edge of a high. plat- 
eau. The road from headquarters came 
in from the north, wound around a 
steep butte, then along the top o’ the 
cliff to where it slid down into the 
valley to Danders. 

We heard the thud o’ hoofs an’ turn- 
in’ around, we saw the Colonel’s neice 
tearin’ down the road on a big hoss, 
It was a plain ease of runaway, an’ I 
felt something break inside my chest. 
They were headin’ straight for the top 
o’ the cliff, the hoss was goin’ too fast 
to make the turn, an’ we was too far 
off to beat him to it. 

We simply stood there like a flock 
o’ sheep, Without a single thought 
among us, The’ didn’t seem to be a 
thing to do, but just wateh ’em plunge 
two hundred feet into the ravine. 

Janeed at Bill, but I hardly knew him. 
fis brows was drawn down like a wild- 
cat’s, his jaws was clamped so tight 
you could hear ’em grit, an’ his eyes 
seemed to smoke. ; . 

I looked back to the road again, an 
there was the pup, standin’ down by 
the road watchin’ the hoss runnin’ to- 
ward him, I touched Bill on the 
ehoulder, an sez, ‘Can the pup do any- 
thing, Billf’’ Billggave a sigh as 
though he had just co back from the 


cliff. 


what seemed a mighty long time, he 


stand lookin® at me for?’’ 


Bill stepped over to where Cupid was 


The hoss’s right shoulder was broke 
an’ he couldn’t get up, but was thrash- 


gon an’ put that hoss out of his misery, 


oR 


an’ in @ voice that wavered an’ 
ty og ve me rote out like a trum- 
pet, he yelled: ‘‘Throw him i 
throw hist”? Sera ih 

Lord, man! [T wish you could have 
seen it. The mane bristled up on that 
dog’s back an’ his muscles bulged out 
till he looked like a stone image. We 
heard him give a low whine, like as if 
he knowed it was too big a job for a 
little feller like him, But did he try 
to flunk it? Not him. Then I knew 
‘at he wasn’t neither a bulldog nor a 
budl-terrier, but a little sixty-pound 
hero, willin’ to pass out his life any 
ed tat Bill would draw a check for 

We fair helt our breath as he backed 
away from the road an’ took a little 
easy gallop until the hoss was near 
even with him. Another dog would 
have blown his lungs loose, tellin’ what 
he was a-goin’ to do; but Cupid never 
said a word. His lip eurled up till you 
could eatch the glisten of those wicked 
white teeth of his, an’ then when the 
hoss was right alongside an’ it looked 
as if be had lost his chance, he gave 
a couple of short jumps an’ threw him 
self for the critter’s nose, 

Well, I can’t rightly tell you just 
what did happen then. I saw him 
make his spring an’ swing around full 
sweep, hangin’ on to the hoss’s nose; 
but from that on the whole earth seem- 
ed to be shook loose. The hoss keeled 
over like he was shot, the girl seemed 
to turn a somerset in the air, an’ light 
all in a heap, with one arm hangin’ 
over the edge of the cliff. We heard 
a shriek, a little smothered yelp, an’ 
then we ran down to them, ~ 

Bill looked first toward the girl an’ 
then toward the pup, an’ it was tearin’ 
his heart apart to tell which one he 
would go to first. Finally he ran to 
the girl an’ carried her back from the 
He knelt an’ put his ear to her 
heart, then he took her wrist an’ after 


ve a little sigh, an’ sez, ‘‘ Kid, ran 
or some water. Run! What do you 


The Kid, he certainiy did run, while 


layin’, still an’ quiet, but with a piece 
o’ the hoss’s nose still in his grip. 


in’ an’ strugglin’ around, ‘‘Get your 
fappy,’’ sez Bill, an’ the’ was some- 
thin’ in his tone that filled me plumb 
full o’ the spirit of action. 

When [ came back, the Kid was 
pourin’ a bucket o’ water over the 
girl, an! Bill, with the tears rollin’ 
down his cheeks, was feelin’ over the 
body of the little bull-pup. I put the 
muzzle to within an inch o’ the soft 
spot in the hoss’s forehead, an’ fired. 
he hoss’s head sank, an’ them I gulped 
a couple o’ times like a flabby galoot, 


‘aes me some vo’ that wa 


lace 
had been kicked loose. I couldn’t see 
what good water was goin’ to do, but 
Bill wouldn’t give up. ‘‘I can’t find 
where the skull is broke,’’ he sez, ‘‘an’ 
maybe the water’ll fetch him around.’’ 

fle poured some water over the little 
feller’s face, but it didn’t seem to be no 
use. He just lay still with his bead on 
Bill’s knee, an’ I knew it was all up 
with little Cupid; but just to please Bill, 
I gave him a flask [ happened to have, 
an’ sez, ‘‘Give the little feller a drink, 
Bill. He never was used to hittin’ it 
none, an’ it’ll have a powerful effect 
on him.’’ Bill opened the pup’s mouth 
an’ poured in a tol’able stiff swig, an’ 
by ericky, the pup opened his eyes, an’ 


when he saw Bill bendin’ down over 
him, he tried to wag his little tail. 
Well, Bill took that pup up in his 


arms an’ hugged him-—an’ if the’ 's 
any one in this crowd that feels like 
laughin’ it'll be healthier for ‘im to 
step outside, 

Then Bill picked up the pup, an” mo 
tioned for me an’ the Kid to tote the 
lady up to the shack, an’ we did it, 
though it wasn’t fitting work for a 
couple o’ ridin’ men, She had fully 
come to when we reached the shack, an’ 
we Inid her on the wide bunk. Bill 
put the pup on the narrow bunk, wash- 
ed out the hole in his head, an’ tied it 
up with a clean handkerchief. Then 
he crossed over an’ spoke to the girl. I 
could evsy tell by his voice that the 
last time they had parted it had been 
a little stormy, 

**Miss Johnston,’’ he sez in a 
tone, ‘fare you sufferin’ much?"’ 

She owned up to a perfectly rippin’ 
headache, an’ said she was sore all 
over; but it was her ankle ‘at pained 
her most. Bill started to look at it; 
but she reddened up an’ tried to draw 
it under her. Bill never paid any 
attention to her, but sez calmly, ‘‘I’ve 
had consid’able experience, Miss Joo 
ston. A great deal depends on prompt 
ness. Now just let the limb lay nat- 
ural till I remove the shoe.’’ 

Me an’ the Kid started to break for 
the foothills, but he set me to makin’ 
bandages, an’ sent the Kid after some 
more water. We was losin’ our age 
fast, an’ Bill’s voiee sounded like 
grandpa’s. He said it was a eorkin’ 
had sprain, but he tied it up an’ wet 
down the bandages; an’ then he sent me 
to headquarters after the spring-wagon, 
an’ the Kid to Danders for the doctor, 

We both got back before daylight, 
an’ by that time Bill an’ the girl 
had come to a purty harmonious agree- 
ment concernin’ the proper standin’ of 
a brindle bull-terrier, When I came 
in he was holdin’ the lady’s hand—an’ 
I was the only one what reddened up. 


low 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Barbie Makes a Discovery 


Jessamie, that was Miss Johnston’s 
reat name, had been ridin’ one o’ the 


Colonel’s high-breds, an’ again orders 


at that; but the Colonel was purt 
comfortable like at the upshot. — Bill 
was fitted out with a pedigree an’ @ 
bank account what made him a parlor 
guest purty much everywhere he went, 
an’ on top o’ that it tickled the Colonel 
a heap to have things ironed out by 
the bull pup himself. 

I didn’t much suppose when I see 
that sorrowful pup pikin’ back 


they'd -have rom him: for Gowernér. 


Jessamie had lit, an’ then they meand 


an’ ‘*Bill, do you reekon the 
brindle Ybull terrier "HM pull | pe 
Bill, When I got it, he showed me a 

where the whole o’ the pup’s sealp 


eighteenth century. Inthe days of 
Louis XIII. Versailles was a shootin ; 
had him entered on her book all right,| box, but we do not want to see suc 
an’ be made so everlastin’ t | wholesale restoration as that. Perha 

it wouldn't have surprised me a mite if 


track that he was doomed to 
ieve prominence an’ fame, but Pate 


and if we ma 

You just bet your life the other fel- 
ler never got him again! Why they'd 
‘a’ had to bri the whole standin’ 
army to filch that dog away from Bill 
after the big dein’s, Out here in 
Wyoming it’s a test of class—owners 
of one of Cupid’s pups are first-class, 
others belong to the herd. 

It was two weeks after the accident 
that us four—countin’ Kid Porter—was 
sittin’ in exactly the same place back 
of the shack; only this time Bill was 
pullin’ the pup’s ears. Bill hadn’t 
spent overly much time with us the 
last fortnight, an’ we were talkin’ it 
all over, when hanged if we didn’t 


XVI. and Marie Antoinette have 
greater general fascination than all 
other periods of Freneh history put to- 
gether. But the French rarely mako a 
mistake in matters of taste. Let ua 
leave it to the authorities and so make 
a virtue of necessity. 


GOD'S INTENTIONS 
James K, Vardaman, the new United 
States senator from Mississippi, would 
repeal the fourteenth and = fifteenth 
amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States, and says, ‘‘Ciod Al 


hear tho thud of hoofs again, an’ I] ™ighty intended the negro to till the 
reckon we all turned blue. soil under the direction of the white 
Cupid himself appeared a shade dis-|™#- He was largely instrumental 


in putting through the state constitu 
tional amendment in 1890, which prac 
tically wiped out the negro vote by es- 
tablishing certain educational qualifien- 
tions. Vardaman was brought up on a 
farm left desolate by the Civil War, His 
boyhood was a struggle with poverty, 
embittered by the supremacy gained by 
carpetbaggers, aided by the votes of the 
newly freed slaves. He became a law 
yer, a country editor, and then was 
elected to the legislature. He went to 
Cuba a private in the Spanish war, re 
turning a major, beeame governor of his 
state, and, as he is a good fighter, the 
country will know he is in Congress. 


usted at the prospect of an encore, 

e had only just shed his bandages, 
an’ the flap on his lid was still too 
tender to scratch, so that you can’t 
hardly blame him for takin’ the narrow 
view of it. We jumped around the 
corner of the house, but the’, was two 
riders this time, an’ while they was 
spinnin’ along at a purty clip, they had 
contro! of the hosses all right. Both 
of ’em was girls, an’ one of ’em was 
Jessamie, hen I see who the other 
was, I felt as though [ was standin’ on 
the outer edge of a fleecy cloud. It 
was Barbie. [ ducked back around the 
corner of the house, 

Bill, he ran down an’ helped his lady 
to alight, while Barbie flopped herself 
off her mount an’ ran up to Cupid. 
Oh, they know a heap, dogs do. Cupid 
took just one look in her eyes, an’ when 
she squatted down on her knees, he 
tried to get into her lap an’ they made 
a heap o’ fuss over each other, I could 
tell by her eyes that Jessamie felt a 
shade jealous, ‘eause Cupid  hadn’t 
quite forgiven her for slightin’ him at 
the first. [ was watchin’ ’em through 
a chink in the shack and I was feelin’ 
purty glum myself, to think that Barbie 
would spend all that time on a dog 
an’ never give one little inquiry about 
me. 

Well, they examined the spot where 
Cupid had made his tackle; an’ the 
dent in the earth where the boss an’ 


PURE FOOD LAWS ARE OLD 

Pure food laws are not quite so mod 
ern an invention as we may believe. Dr. 
Reisner has made discoveries in Pales 
tine that seem to indicate some sort of 
supervision of the food supplies deliv- 
ered to the palace nearly three thousand 
years ago. Labels have been found 
that were once affixed to ‘‘a jar of pure 
olive oil,’’ We may wonder what 
tests were employed and what would 
happen to the man whose oil was found 
to be not pure. Probably something 
unpleasant, for there was no Supreme 
Court in those days. We know what 
happened in the middle ages to the en 
terprising tradesman who adulterated 
his goods, In 1444 a Nuremberg mer 
chant was burned alive for mating for 
eign material with his saffron and the 
saffron itself was used for fuel. Pro 
bably that artistic touch impressed the 
matter upon his memory. Some Augs 
burg bakers who used false weights and 
bad flour were ducked in a muddy pool, 
und through « faulty knowledge of the 
human respiratory system, or sheer care 
les#ness, they came to the surface dead, 
In 1482 a wine merchant was ordered to 
drink six quarts of his own adulterated 
wine, and as he died soon after it is 
evident that the adulteration must 
have been serious. It is true that he 
had to finish the draught in a given 
number of minutes, and a small number 
at that, but in those days they bad a 
pleasant way of 


ered up to the house to see just how 
helpless we'd been, aside from Cupid. 

** Well, you all had a share in it;’’ 
Barbie was sayin’ as they neared the 
shack. ‘*Cupid did the actual work, 
you trained him for it, and Higinson 
had the kind of a nerve that don’t 
melt under fire.’’ 

**Sure thing,’’ sez Bill, ‘‘L own up 
that IT was plumb petrified, an’ Cupid 
wasn’t carin’ much one way or the 
other; but Hank Higtnson never lost his 
self-possession a second,’’—that was all 
bosh, ‘cause I was purty nigh stamped- 
ed, an’ that’s the simple truth. 

‘“*Where is het’’ sez Barbie. Aa | 
want to see him an’ then | can tell just 
about how much he could do on his own 


hook.”’ justice. 


that. 


ere lest a rogue shall be punis' 
ea, 


-- SHARK STORIES. 
Shark-stories lose 
tion among seamen; but 


“(To be continued.) 


THE HEARING OF ANTS 


Noturelists gcse Bow ve 

the opinion that amts are not 
gg oer 29 any sounds that abe 
audible to human ears, but there are 
those who controvert this opinion. One 
investigator conducted ca 1 experi- 
ments with four species of American 
ants, from whieh he deduced the eon- 
clusion that these species, at least, 
were able to perceive sounds, but 
whether they did it by means of organs 
of bearing, or through the sense of 
touch being exeited by atmospheric 
vibrations, he was unable to ascertain. 
This experimenter inclines to the opin 
ion that ants do really hear, as some 
individuals showed a pereeption of tho 
direction of the sound, such as that 
of a shrill whistle, and others, which 
were not disturbed when violently 
shaken in their glass prisons, seemed 
greatly to be perturbed by shrill sounds. 


would a 
n the statement that a shark 


venous shark, The shark 
the boat in an effort to capsize her. A 
boatman grasped the tail of the finny 
enemy; the other members of the col- 
ored crew assisted in GWragging the 
shark into the boat, where he was des- 
patebed; and the alarmed missionaries 
returned from the coign of vantage 
whither they had fled after gathering 
an inkling of the course of procedure to 
be adopted. This was truly a dernier 
ressort; and had only suecess to com 
mend it. Towards the close of 1908, 
during a strong gale, eight hundred 
miles west of Scilly, the steamer Lord 
Devonshire shipped a huge sea which 
left a five-foot shark floundering about 
the deck after the water had subsided. 

Innumerable sharks sre sometimes 
observed from a sailing ship during a 
passage of twelve thousand miles; and 
yet on returning in a few months along 
the same route not one is visible, Near 
the Cape Verde Islands the shark tribe 
find plenty of food, On one occasion 
the Harlech Castle, Captain Clinock, 
passed sharks either in groups or in 
solitary state throughout a run of sixty 
miles; and ten months later the ‘‘thou 
sunds’ of sharks observed almost in the 
sume geographical position afforded a 
couple of hours’ sport with the rifle to 
the passengers of the Aberdeen White 
Stur liner Moravian, Captain A. Simp 
son, 

In November 1908, while navigating 
the classic waters of the Reid Sea, the 
Orient Line steamer Oroya impaled a 
large shark on her stem; and was com 


QUEEN BESS’ SILK STOCKINGS 

It has been asserted that silk stock 
ings were first worn by Henry Il. of 
France, on the occasion of the marriage 
of his sister, in 1559; but, before that 
period, Edward VI. of England had re 
ceived a pair from the ‘‘merchant 
prince ’’ of the time, Sir Thomas Gres 
ham, who imported them from Spain, 
the country, it is thought, wherein they 
were first manufactured. 

There is a tradition that a grandee, 
the happy possessor of the first pair of 
silk stocking made in Spain, thought 
he could make no more appropriate dis 
position of the novel utilities than to 
present them to his queen, and to that 
end be placed them in the hands of the 
Minister of State. Greatly to the con 
sternation of the well-meaning grandee, 
the Minister returned him his stockings, 
intimating that he would do well to 
bear in mind that ‘‘the Queen of Spain 
has no legs.’’ 


Elizabeth of England, however, not 


ashamed to own that she had legs, r6 pelled to go astern #0 us toe get rid 
ceived a similar gift in a very different of the encumbrance. Six years pre 
manner, Soon after her accession, Her] vigugly, near Colombo, the French 


Majesty's woman, Mistress Montague, 
tendered as her New Year’s gift, a pair 
of knitted black silk stockings, the first 
of the ,kind made in England. Eliza 
beth was so pleased with the stockings, 
which she declared were ‘‘ pleasant, fine, 


endeavoring to clear her bows of a 
thirty-foot man-eater of the sea w hich 
had been similarly eaught. In 
the steamer Rosetta ran down a shark 


and no doubt would have laughed at 
the economy of the Margrave John of 
Custrin, who, seeing one of his council 
ors wearing silk stockings on a week 
day, said to him, ‘‘ Barthold, I too have 
silk stockings, but I wear them only 
on Sundays and holidays.’’ 


immediately full speed ahead was re 
sumed, 


burial and the shark; but a shark can 
not divine the running down of 
sey sand of u human _hour-glass, 
TO RESTORE PALACE OF VER- 
SAILLES 

The palace of Versailles is to be re 
stored, but in order to save the shudder 
which intelligence always regards a 
work of restoration it may be said at 
once that in. this case the restoration 
is to be a real one instead of the usual 
obliteration of the past that so delights 
the infusorial sou! of the modern van- 
dal. In other words, Versailles is to be 
restored backward, How far back is 
still upon the knees of the gods and 
we may pray the gods that it be not 
too far, But the Napoleonic additions 
will not be spared and even the work of 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette may 
be in danger if we may judge from the 
disappearance of some few relies of the 


unconsidered trifles, from a 


for registering a ship’s speed. 


also in the Red Sea, 


even perhaps against his will. , 
the brig Nancy was captured by a Brit 
ish warship as a suspected slaver; ( 
her release by the prize court at Jamai 


relative to the Nancy. These were 


publie interest would be the best guide,|the meuseum at Jamaica 

ye ethane i stp prt od to guess an the great carthquake 
of public inter ears ago; but the bh . 

wo may believe that the days of Louis ts still “on view Se hoyal “United 


weighting the scales 
and loading the dice npon the side of 
Civilization has ehanged all 
Nowadays we shiver with ap 
he 


would. ap- 
r that there is a suspicion of truth|®2d absolutely without 
may at 
tack a boat in the hope of polis 8! Tt ia A United 
An early missionary to the South | Tt a race drille’ through ages of 
Sea Islands, 1 Mr. Ellis, was journeying 
in an open boat which was endangered 
by the unwelcome attentions of a ra- 
seized the li 3 
blade of an oar, and shook the keel of | ™UUD8 castes 


steamer Armand Behic wasted an hour 


1890, 


near Aden which was said to be thirty trong 
One night a passenger died] cate the powers if Diaz. 


and delicate,’’? that she determined | ¢,,, 4 

feet long. i 
thenceforth to woar no more cloth} trom heat-apoplexy, and next morning | country 
stockings. She kept her royal words! the vessel stopped in order to commit 


the body to the deep with the usual 
ceremony; and this shark was impaled] tion of Mexico in the immediate future 


Various theories were broached 
to account for the coincidence of the 


the 
even 
though he is admittedly a picker-up of] States, England, nor Franee will con- 
shrouded] gent that investments in Mexico shall 
seafarer to the fan of a metal machine] go to pot because the Mexieans are not 
Thelable to govern themselves. 
steamer Goorkha had a like experience] or singly, these countries will ingist up- 


ea, whither she had been brought for 
trial, seemed inevitable, owing to the 
absence of incriminatory documents. 
Curiously enough, the officers of the 
Abergavenny hooked a shark soon after: 
wards in the neighborhood, which was 
found to contain a bundle of papers] you she to’ 


preserved in ignoranee of the capture 
of the brig, and eventually led to her 
condemnation, These interesting docu- 
ments are said to have been stored in 
and perished 
there a few 


at the Royal United 


a} Service Institution, London. 


Sharks often attain to a wrent size 
on the coast of Southern California, 
Tn 1906, apparently the largest on re 
cord became involved in some fisher 
men’s nets, and was subsequently de- 
spatched. He measured thirty-two 
feet from the tip of his tail to the ond 
of his snout; and had a girth of fifteen 
feet just forward of his dorsal fin. Two 
children of about six years of age 
were depicted sitting ereet within the 
extended jaws of the slain shark, their 
legs dangling in space. A blue shark 
captured near Kinsale in a similar way 
not long since is reported to Wave had 
in his stomach three four-foot-long 
members of his own tribe upon whieh 
be had preyed. One was partly di 
gested, another had been bitten in two, 
and the third was swallowed whole. 

Sharks are voracious, cowardly, and 
stupid. At the same time they are 
man-eaters; and no quarter is shown 
them by seafaring captors. Occasionally 
a stout spar is securely lashed between 
the jaws of a shark, a sharp stake may 
be driven through his gly head in 
order to effectually close his mouth, or 
his tail is Jopped off by the carpenter's 
axe; and thus, unable to help himself, 
the enemy of the human race is con 
signed to the deep and a lingering 
death. A shark-steak, properly cooked, 
is neither lightly despised nor ignored 
by a sailing ship’s crew who may not 
have tasted fresh meat or fresh fish 
for six months of leaden-footed hours, 


though some cannot forget that the 
shark ig a man-eater by choice. Tray 
ellers’ tales with respect to sharks 
(and the same mey be said as to 


whales) will not stand the test of scien 
tific analysis, 


MEXICO TODAY 

Political conditions in Mexico are not 
far removed from chaos, There is a 
nominal government; but it seems un 
able to sustain publie order; indeed, 
there is reason to doubt if it really de 
sires publie order, The presidential cam 
paign has degenerated into a guerrilla 
fight in the rural districts and into mob 
turmoil in the capital. That out of 
this ruck of passion and lawlessness 
there can come anything bearing the 
semblance of moral credit, and the 
powers of orderly administration—not 
to speak of representative legitimacy 
is not to be expected. It looks as if Mex 
ico, left to her own devices, would sink 
to the level of her Central and South 
American neighbors—become a mere 
field of contention between the contend 
ing schemes of political and military 
ambition and of finaneial exphoitation. 

When the character of the Mexican 
population is considered, it is not easy 
to see how anything better than poli- 
tical and social chaos can be expected 
without the ascendancy of some strong 
and military dominant personality. Out 
of an approximate total of 15,000,000 


inhabitants only 19 cent. 
than one-fifth 7 ) " Bod 


are 
pure, white biood; 
it remembered, Bel 
ly ignorant in all but 


_| understanding of rep 
tions as they exist in 


subordination to ry “utbority, un- 
derstanding nor respect uo other. Re 
garded racially and  politieally, the 
Spanish Mexicans are close kin to the 
in other Central and 
South American countries, who are for- 
ever illustrating their propensity for 
fighting and their incapaeity to organ 

ize or accept representative institutions, 

Upon this foundation there is super 
imposed a race of mixed bloods compris 
ing 43 per cent. of the whole popula 
tion, and an aboriginal race (Indians), 
388 per cent, Of this mixed and native 
population only a very small frae 
tion can be regarded as civilized, ap 
proximately one-seventh of the entire 
population (Indians) not being able 
even to speak Spanish. Illiteracy is all 
but universal. True, there has been 
au effort to enforce primary education, 
but the latest availuble reports on the 
subject exhibit upwards of 10,000,000 
unable either to read or write, approxi 
mately 2,000,000 able both to read and 
write, with approximately half a mil 
lion able to read but not write. Praeti 
cally the so-called educated elements 
are limited to the higher caste pure 
white population with the foreign ele 
ment, which approximates 60,000, 

To expect a peeple of these condi 
tious and antecedents to understand, or- 
ganize, and administer a representative 
system, modeled after our own, is ob 
viously ridiculous, It is a thing out 
of all reason, out of all possibility. Un 
der any circumstances, a rule to be ef 
fective must be that of a more or less 
arbitrary force, limited of course to the 
white race. If the whites were Ameri- 
cans or English, it might be managed 
after a fashion; but in the ease of men 
of the Spanish race, with no instinet 
for political co-operation and no train 
ing except under despotic systems, the 
thing is out of the question, Left to 
themselves—and for the time the Mexi 
euns are being left to themselves—am 
bition will contend against ambition, in 
terest against interest, until there may 
arise some man strong enough to dupli 
This, or the 
will sink to the condition of 
ehronie revolutionism. 


Beyond a doubt the political condi- 


would approximate that of other Span 
ish-American states were it not that 
foreign capital in gzeat suma has been 
invested in that country and that its 
security depends upon the maintenance 
of social order. Neither the United 


Together 
on tonditions essential to the integrity 


A shark once served as a policeman,| of their investments; and if the strong 
In 1799,| hand shall be necessary te the mainten- 


ance of peace and order, it will not be 


and} Jacking. 


She: ‘‘She told me you told her that 
secret I told you not to tell her.’’ 
He: ‘‘The mean thing! CL told her 
not to tell you I told her,’’ 
She: ‘‘I promised her I wouldn't tell 
Mi me, 50 don't tell her T 
did,’’ 


108 


yore 


The Imagination of 
Japanese 


‘ 
hand 


.y HE Japanese may not equal the Greeks and other more 
modern western nations in the power to summon philo- 
sophical and poetical visions, but they have certainly 
exhibited the highest type of constructive imagination in 
other directions, In the Russian war they: showed a grasp 
of detail and a power of combining and planning which 
proved able to cope with the greatest strategical and tacti- 
cal problems that have ever confronted man. The extent 
of the battle line, the variety and novelty of the means of 
destruction, the new conditions and unaccustomed uses of 
each military factor--all these were wrong by the strategic 
imagination of a Kodama into a force of irresistible impetus, 
Such a vast complex of details had never before been carried 
in w human mind, Nor could the generals survey the scene 
from a high eminence; at the staff headquarters they re- 
ceived intelligence from all parts of the battlefield by tele- 
phone, and their orders flashed to the regiments and corps 
by electricity. Modern war requires in its generals the 
power of imagination in a far higher measure than did all 
former situations of military leadership. In the organiza- 
tion of the banking and credit system of Japan her states- 
men and financiers have shown a similar grasp and, com- 
mand of intangible forces. Indeed, the Japanese have 
abundantly demonstrated their powers of ideal constraction. 
it would even seem that their imagination at times} runs 
riot and pictures forth achievements that are not in atecord 
with the normal laws of human activity. Their megeurial 
character renders them visionary, They see their hation 
as the Lohengrin of Asia; some bold individual may under- 
take to create a new religion; or, again, publicists will’ pro- 
pose a diplomatic policy that rests on airy nothing. Yet this 
characteristic bears witness to the presence of a power of 
imagination which needs only sobering down by scientific 
training to make it effective in durable construction. As 
the Japanese learn to understand more and more the! reign 
of Jaw in nature and in human affairs the waywardness of 
their visionary nature will be disciplined to more substantial 
uses. Hearn, who observes in the Japanese a certain in 
eapacity for abstract reasons, looks forward to the: day 
when they will produce ‘‘ Napoleons of the practical appli 
cations of science,’’ ' 

In the field of fancy the Japanese are among the first. 
Their imaginative life is Ariel-like. It is a spirit world full 
of the unaccountable moods of ghosts and fairies, yet’ with 
a charm and sweet reasonableness all its own, Whatmore 
awesome feat of the imagination than the belief that the 
myriad of ancestral ghosts are upholding the national life 
and fighting its battles; that the departed witness the action 
of today, glory in our triumphs, are saddened by our de- 
feats! No metaphor here, no poetical faney merely, but a 
deep conviction of spirit life, on the strength of which states. 
men may build policies and risk the fortune of unequal 
war. And in its lighter moods, how fanciful is this ‘g.me 
spirit world, how full of delicate suggestions and imagery 
all that is related to it. Mirrors are spirit haunts. :Who 
could ever forget the pathetic story told by Hearn of* the 
little maiden who held gentle converse with the reflection 
in her silver mirror in the belief that she saw before ‘her 
the face of her departed mother? When shrines are eregted 
to the greater among the spirits, it is not necessary to’ fill 
them with images and altars. The spiritual pervasion is 
sufficient, and to those who look in through the latticed sides 
the vacant space within is filled with a presence all jthe 
more impressive, as no tappings distract the thought from 
the deep emotion of spiritual contact. All nature is ative 
with the essence of past generations. The spirits of the 
drowned move with the waters forever, and there are ‘lord 
spirits of mountain, of river, and of soil. The soil of Japan 
is thus sacred in «a sense most real and deeply felt by’ the 
people. 29 

n its lighter moods, fancy is present everywhere—in the 
turn of expression, in the interpretation of feeling, in, the 
deseription of common things. The Japanese are quick to 
discover the romantic in the ordinary, to eatch unobvious 
analogies; they see existence with the eyes of humor and 
fancy.. Oni, the goblins, and Sennin, the fairies, 

F A snowy landscape 

a.*’ Ap in their pudatings @nd—dotes 

prints, the Japanese interpret the beauty of snow in’ hn 

unrivaled manner; so that they expressed its poetry in 

spoken words, as in the stanza written by a woman pdet 
far back.in the eleventh century: , 


‘*To my lover 
I thought to show them, : 
The sweet plum blossoms, : 
Now snow is falling fast, : t 
Blossoms and snow are one.’* : 


Traditionally, poetical expression in Japan has been @on 
fined to the light lyrical touches of the Tanka and Haikai. 
These graceful and delicate sketches give mere suggestions 
to the mind, which imagination will expand into a mote 
complete picture: ‘ 

te 

**Morning-glories hold ‘g 
Bucket at well. j 

I beg for water.’’ t 


This may suggest a garden well overgrown with flowers jin 
such profusion that water cannot be drawn without tearing 
away some of the blossoms, so the considerate maiden must 
go to the neighbors to ask for water. Such poetry does 
not stifle the. imagination; it is a stimulus at the touch pf 
which a fertile native fancy unfolds its powers. No two 
men would translate these little Japanese poems alike, bie 
cause each would receive from them a different imaginative 
impulse, , 

Epie and narrative poetry did not exist in Japan; nor 
any poetry of extensive form, except the solemn and august, 
hymns chanted in Buddhist and Shinto worship. Some af. 
these are deeply effective in their stately cadence and the 
images shadowed forth in their language. But poetry in 
Japan has never risen to that height and that importance as 
an element in civilization which western poetry achieved 
through Homer, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, and Gothe. 
In the whirl of modern change Japanese literary men have 
had little time to dream new visions of poetic beauty. Ta 
1882 three authors published jointly a book on the ‘‘ Poetry 
of the New Form’’ (Shintaishi Shu) in an attempt to break 
down the strict formal requirements of older Japanese 
poetry, and to introduce a greater freedom of movement and 
diversity of character. Many experiments have been made, 
Some writers have produced longer -poems divided into 
stanzas, Others have been experimented with rhyme, but 
it is so entirely unadapted to Japanese diction that the 
syllabie cadence had ultimately to be retained. All the in- 
admissable under the traditional rules of poetry in Japan. 
The Japanese seem to have the same feeling toward Chinese 
words that we hold toward Latin derivatives. These appeal 
to the intellect and, naturally, well express logical opera- 
tions, but of the feelings of the heart we do not like to speak 
in other than the words that have for ages been the mother 
tongue. 
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WINDOW GARDENS FOR LITTLE MONEY 


Here is the first necessary point: Buy your bulbs from a 
d establishment. The best time to do the planting is in 
ptember or early October, as bulbs deteriorate when the 

are kept long out of earth. If they are kept in a eold, dar 
collar they can be forced whenever you wish. 

All bulbs should be planted in a rieh, light soil—if pos- 
sible a composite of one-third leaf mold, one-third well-rotted 
cow manure and one-third sandy loam. If it is impossible 
to get this use a sandy soil, and, after bringing the bulbs to 
the light, water freely with liquid fertilizer. 

Besides earthenware bulb-pots in which to plant the bulbs 
there are epyeeruorty ynmnene paitned green, Or boxes—or 
flats as they are called—-may be made very cheaply. They 
should be three or four inches deep, about six inehes wide, 
and as long as your window if it is a small one,, You may 
also use the square ch and plum baskets or painted tin 
cans, Be sure that there are large holes for drainage, and 
that these holes are covered by broken pottery or chareoal 
(preferably charcoal) so as to keep the earth from filling 
t up. 

After you have the earth and pots ready half fill all the 
poe with earth and then put the bulbs in. Cover each 

ulb so that its top is half an inch below the surface of the 
soil and an inch below the rim of 


the pot. This extra space 
allows for thorough watering. The soil should be of the 
bull 


1 natural moisture and pressed madacetely firm about the 
- Then mark the pots and put them in a cold, dark, 
rat-proof cellar, and leave them there for from six weeks 
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MADERO—MAN AND 
HIS little n tleman is an ii 
profitable study, neither smokes nor a’ 
fights. He abhors the barbaric pomp 
Diaw loved to surround himself, He is not a friend 
teries, and he plans the end of the pulque traffic, 
never mixed with men, yet he has been able to placate more 
conflicting interests and clashing groups than Diaz did in 
his thirty years of power. He risked friends, family and 
tortune at the call of duty in the revolutionary game at 
which he was a mere tyro, a somewhat ludicrous one as Diaz 
thought. He is reasonable where his personal position or 
preferment are concerned, He would like to take a back 
seat and spend his days in his library, but onee you trench 
upon his ideals the little man is adamant, as Mexiean politi- 
cians are finding out every day to their sorrow and discon- 
tent. 

There are, however, men in Mexico quite as patriotic as 
Madero and no more corrupted by polities than he, who look 
upon the vacillating course of the provisional government 
and the develpment of the Madero policies with misgivings 
which they no longer attempt to conceal, It is an un- 
deniable advantage that now at last an authoritative voice 
has made itself heard above the tumult of discussion and 
recrimination, : : 

Many of the present embarrassing features of the situa- 
tion are wot due either in whole or in part to the unfitness or 
unpreparedness of the Mexican people for self-government. 
They are the direct consequence of the pure motives which 
have inspired Don Francisco Madero and of the high ideals 
which he bas pursued. Human nature being what it is, in 
Mexico as well as elsewhere, the doctrine which Madero pre- 
setfted to his followers in the hour of victory, that to the 
victors do not belong the spoils, did not excite unbounded 
enthusiasm. Indeed in many cireles it added weight to the 
charge already brought with frequency against Madero that 
he was a dreamer in politics and a philosopher of the study 
rather than a practical leader of men. Another embarrass- 
ment was created by the fact that this was a civilian revolu- 
tion against a military despotism. It was this feature of the 
aladero revolt that had appealed to the best people of 
Mexico. It was a rising of theoretically free-born citizens 
against the military chief who remained in power intrenched 
behind the bayonets of convict soldiers and by whom the 
people of the country were practically enslaved. 
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PRECOCIOUS PASSION OF POETS 
T the age of nine a boy may well be in love. Dante was 
only nine when he saw Beatrice and fell in love with 
her, and Canova used to say that he perfectly well 
remembered having been in love when but five years old. 

Byron himself was, at the age of seven, madly in love 
with Mary Duff. In a journal kept by him at the age of 
twenty-five he writes: ‘‘L have been thinking lately a good 
deal of Mary Duff. How very odd that I should have been 
so utterly, devotedly fond of that girl at an age when I 
could neither feel passion nor know the meaning of the 
word, And the effect! My mother used always to rally 
me about this childish amour; and at last, many years after, 
when | was sixteen, she told me one day, ‘Oh, Byron, I have 
had a letter from Edinburgh, from Miss Abercromby, and 
your old sweetheart Mary Duff is married to a. Mr. Coe,’ 
And what was my answer? I really cannot explain or 
account for my feelings at that moment; but they nearl 
threw me into convulsions, and alarmed my mother so much 
that after | grew better she generally avoided the subject— 
to me—and contented herself with telling it to all her ae- 
quaintances, 

“*T had and have been attached,’’ he continues, ‘‘fifty 
times since that period’’—pretty good this, by the way, for 
a youngster of twenty-five—‘yet I reecolleet all we said to 
each other, all our caresses, her features, my restlessness, 
sleeplessness, my tormenting my mother’s maid to write for 
me to her, which she at last did to quiet me, My misery, 
my love for that girl were so violent that [ sometimes doubt 
ir 1 have ever been really attached since. Be that as it may, 
hearing of her marriage several years after was like a 
thuterstroke—it nearly choked me—to the horror of my 
mother and the astonishment and almost ineredulity of every- 
body.’ 


(RELESS MESSAGES SENT FROM KITES apts 


N interesting feature of the Los Angeles Aviation Meet 
was the use of Si Perkins’s man-carrying kites for the 
transmission of wireless messages. This experiment is 

not only an entertaining novelty, but has a very real value 
both in war and peace, as, by use of a kite, an aerial wire 
can be sent up several hundred feet within a few moments. 
In a campaign this device might be of the greatest value. 
Calls were sent from various parts of Southern California, 
from San Diego, Catalina Island, and from ships at sea. Roy 
Cheminant, operating on the field, sent out a clear, strong 
eall from the ‘* wireless’’ kite which attracted the attention 
of operators in every direction. The kites as man-carry- 
ing devices have proved a success, Perkins having made sev 
eralascents on the cable during the aviation meet, reaching 
an altitude of three hundred and eighty-five feet. This fea- 
ture of the device would also be of great value in warfare, 
assent aerial scout could be sent up at short notice, and would 
form a very difficult mark for sharp-shooters while making 
observations, Unless the man or the cable were hit there 
would be no serious mishap even if the string of kites were 
punetured by bullets. The lower end of the stout cable 
is anchored to a post in the ground, and the seat on which 
the aviator rides can be raised or lowered by means of two 
smaller ropes and pulleys. 


SNAILS IN CEYLON 


A LTHOUGH some damage is done to plants or trees by 
snails in ordinary climates, especially in periods of 
damp weather, this is comparatively of little import- 
ance when we find what occurs in some zones. One very 
unusual case was noted in Ceylon not long since where a verli- 
table army of big snails invaded the region to the north’ of 
Bernwala and overran villages and fields in quantities so 
large that the ground was literally covered with them. The 
plants did not suffer at once, as the snails have a great liking 
for all kinds of refuse, but they soon began to attack the 
young ones, eating leaves, bark, flowers and fruit. This 
variety of snail is known a chatina fuliea and it has an 
unusual length, some 4 or 5 inches, It is very prolific, so 
that it spreads rapidly, Its natural enemy is the common 
turtle and also a variety of ant which eats large quantities 
of the eggs. © The siail is very hard to exterminate and in 
these countries the only method seems to be to surround the 
‘fields with ditehes which prevent them from crossing, Trees 
are protected by putting cocoa bark rings saturated with tar 
or piteh around the base of the trunk, 


THE RAINBOW'S PERFUME 


DT ribet latte has heard of the pot of gold buried at the 
end of the rainbow, but there is another old belief con- 
. nected with this meteor that is not so familiar nowa- 
days. ‘The attention of meteorologists was called to it, a 
few years ago, by Mr, Richard Bentley, of the Royal Meteor- 
ological Society, 
It appears that over half a century ago a controversy took 
place in the English newspapers as to whether the rainbow 
emitted an odor, A belief in such an emanation existed in 


pantiquity, and has been echoed by several modern poets. Thus 
‘it is mentioned in Pliny, Aristotle, and a Greek writer re- 


ferred to by Coleridge, in his ‘‘Table Talk’’; in thé ‘‘ Peri- 
patetic Philosophy’’ of Georgius de Rhodes; in Beacon’s 
‘‘Sylya’’; in Browne’s ‘‘Britannia’s Pastorals,’’ and more 
lately in a poem by Robert Snow, 

The origin of this curions belief is explained by Mr. Bent- 
ley as follows: Everyone is familiar with the increase of 
scent given off by plants and sehrubs on a warm evening 
after the air has been newly washed by rain, This would 
naturally often coincide with the appearance of a rainbow, 


‘‘SHALL'’ AND ‘‘WILL"’ 

It is commonly supposed that natives of Southern Kng- 
Jand never displace the above words. aren they do not 
say ‘Will J shut the door?’’ or (when meaning to express 
fear- ‘*1 will be drowned; nobody shall save-me,’’ But the 
are by no means impeccable, judged by grammar-rules, ih 
their use either of these words, or of the past tenses should 
and would, Mrs, George Grote, telling how friends met to 
consider whether her husband should stand for Parliament, 
engs with, ‘‘After some hours it was decided that Grote: 
would not come forward.’’ Lord Castlereagh, writing in 
youth to his father, says, ‘1 would not wish it to go fur 
thur.’’ Dr, Pusey remarks about precious stones that 
‘‘sometimes they come where one should not expect.’’? Such 
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will of desire, ‘1 come ?* 
“ome’’ or ‘TL owe it (ought) to come : 
“It is my wish to come.’’ Both were prese: 
coul he used without another verb to follow, as: 
(ey ‘*He wills the beng h 
survives to some extent, but id prove: 
guide; it explains, however, why the verb often 
with change of person, Obviously there are cases 
old meaning would be ecm to one person and not to 
another, Except as illustrating this, etymology need not 
be considered; but much of the complexity and pur: 
poselessness of oar usage disappears when we realize ‘the 


genesis of the terms, a 
lowed 


meanin 


in unsat 


In the majority of simple cases, as we all know 
changes with the person, ‘‘I shall’’ being foll 
“You will’? and ‘he will’? in sentences expressing mere fu- 
turity, ‘1 will’? by ‘you shall’? and ‘‘he shall’” in those 
expressing fixed resolve, But there are exceptions and spe- 
cial uses, When volition is strongly emphasized, will is used | 
throughout; we suy not only ‘*1 will have it so,’’ but ulso 
“You will play the fool’? and ‘He will try to show off. 
Similarly, there is a “ig go use of shall, very common 
in the Bible (e.g., ‘‘The Lord shall arise’’), fairly frequent 
in prose as well as poetry (‘* You shall find,’’ ‘*This shall 
appear,’’ ‘*Who shall say otherwise?’’), which has been 
much revived by recent writers, but is apt to sound ‘liter: 
ary,’’ and even affeeted, Would follows the same rule as will 
when volition is strong, eg., ‘‘He would go there.’’ When 
should implies esa ap a it does not alter with the person; 
“LT (you, he) should have done this, but did not.’? And in 
conditional sentences should again remains unaltered:‘‘If I 
should, if you should, if they should, attempt it.’’ All these 
special uses must be distinguished from the ones that alone 
give difficulty, which are usually concerned with more or 
less absolute futurity. Mistakes are probably often due 
to not thus distinguishing between, say, the different mean- 
ings of should, or to forgetting that a verb appropriate to the 
first person is not equally appropriate to the second or 
third. , 

Keeping to debatable ground, it must be pointed out that 
modern usage has departed considerably from that of out 
forefathers, Shakespeare interchanges shall and will with 
great freedom. In the Authorised Version of our Bible, 
setting aside all those prophetic idioms which substitute ‘‘T 
will’? for ‘*L shall’? and ‘the shall’? for ‘‘he will,’’ there 
are many sentences irreconcilable with modern rules, A 
judge lately said: ‘‘If I had known this we should have 
made provision,’’ In the First Gospel (xxiii, 30) oceurs the 
sentence: ‘‘If we had been in the days of our fathers we 
would not have been partakers with them in the blood of the 
prophets.’’ The two sentences seem exactly parallel. There 
3s no reference to obligation in the first or volition in the 
second. The judge did not mean that he and his colleagues 
ought to have made provision, but simply that they would 
have done so. It is not suggested that he spoke, incorrectly; 
on the contrary, by modern rules he was certainly right. But, 
as certainly, these rules were not always in force. Many other 
instances mignt be quoted in proof. When Scottish or Trish 
writers are blamed for infringing these rules let us remember 
that this may be (I do not say that it always is) due to their 
having conserved idioms which modern English has chosen 
to abandon, 

Room for doubt is perhaps most often felt in dealing 
with reported speech and with interrogations, Grammars 
tell us that When we report a speech we must repeat the 
word used by the speaker. If he suys ‘‘1 shall go,’’ we must 
phrase our report thus: ‘‘He says he shall go’’ and ‘‘He 
knows he shall go.’’ It may be questioned whether this 
rule is not expressed too absolutely, Few people would feel 
it wrong to say ‘‘John knows he will be ploughed.’’ And 
there is a sufficient reason. Such sentences may regard 
the matter from either of two standpoints—from the point 
of view of the reported person, or from that of the re- 
porter. In the former case shall is used, answering to ‘‘T 
shall be ploughed,’’ while in the latter will answering to ‘‘He 
will be ploughed.’’ Thus, phrases like ‘‘Tom thinks he will 
do better to wait’’ have a logical justifenction. Careful 
writers will probably avoid them for fear of critical reproof, 
Yet a rather ‘‘stylish’’ article in one Of the larger monthly 
reviews did not hesitate to use will in a similar context: 
**Well he |Macaulay| knows, when the voices of 


” 


Have died away, we'witl inintitable portraits, Lor 
his superb imagery,’’ ete. is can hardly meant to 


signify volition, ‘ 
Grammars also tell us that when we interrogate a per- 
son we must use in our query the word which we expect in 
the answer. We must say, ‘‘Should you be surprised to 
learn?’’ because we expect the answer ‘‘I should (or, 1 
should not) be surprised. Unless this means ‘‘Ought you 
to be surprised?’’ the rule seems arbitrary, and scarcely in 
accord with common practice. Would conveys a more abso- 
lute sense of futurity, and is less ambiguous, In the Bible 
it is used evén with the first person, e.g. (1 Samuel xx, 9): 
“Tf LT knew certainly that evil were to come upon 
thee?’’ But modern English seems to have developed an 
excessive partiality for should, both in questions and in sueh 
incorrect sentences as ‘‘‘He should be fifty today.’’ ‘‘He 
should have liked this,’’ ete, A striking instance is the 
phrase ‘‘‘It should seem,’’ which occurs in our best writers, 
yet is wholly ungrammatical. The objection to this use of 
shoulg is that it leads to confusion between futurity and 
obligation, If we cannot recover the first-personal use of 
would, let us at least refuse to drop it in other persons. 
Those who retain it, either in questions or in the exceedingly 
common ‘1 would. like,’’ are at worst preserving an old 
idiom, while their meaning is made more transparently clear 
than if they had used the equivocal should, 

Rules are excellent things, but may be too slavishly 
followed. The point of chief importance is to know pre 
cisely what we want to express, and to use whatever form 
of words expresses it most exactly. A man may quite legiti 
mately si ‘*T will never forget your kindness,’’ if he 
wishes to lay stress on his intention, on his resolve not to 
forget. ew people «are to do so; most prefer to soften 
“*f will’? into **1 shall,’? making it an expression of mere 
futurity, Anyone who is in doubt which to use will do well 
to adopt the latter form, and will be unwise if he seeks to 
defend the other by quoting ancient examples, On the other 
hand, if some uneducated person (usually Scotch or Trish) 
should ask, ‘* Will I put some coals on the fire?’’ an appro- 
priate answer would (not should) be: ‘‘L cannot tell, not 
having prophetic gifts, whether you will or will not put 
coals on the fire, but 1 shall be obliged if you will kindly do 


so. ‘ 


THE ORIGIN OF MAN 

Since Darwin first suggested the theory of evolution, 
scientists galore have been studying along the same lines, 
aud man’s origin is being gradually pushed further and 
further into the remote’ ages. Reviewing the remarkable 
discoveries of the last ten years in Western Europe, Pro- 
fessor MeCurdy shows that it is being gradually proved that 
the human race is as old as any of the tailless apes, and 
probably had the same ancestors, The oldest undisputed 
flint implements date from the Upper Miocene period of 
geology; the oldest human bone, the jaw of Homo heidel- 
bergensis, from near the beginning of the Quaternary, 
Primitive man, therefore, must have lived in Western Europe 
during the entire Glacial period, and developed into Homo 
primigenius, low in stature and robust, with short, stout 
arms and legs--muech like the Eskimo of today, A more 
intellectual race, probably from the East, appeared in the 
Upper Quaternary, or at least 30,000 years ago. This people, 
Homo aurignacensis, sculptured and freseoed the walls of 
the caverns and their own implements, and their descendants, 
who must have flourished more than 10,000 years ago, intro- 
duced the rudiments of writing., The negroid people prob- 
ably eame into Western Europe soon after Homo aurig- 
nacensis. Professor Klaatsch finds Homo primigenius to be 
closely related to the gorilla of Afriea, and Homo aurig- 
nacensis to resemble more nearly the chimpanzee of Asia, 


ITALIAN NOBLEMAN'S SCOTTISH TITLE 

Prince Giustiniani-Bandini, an Italian nobleman — of 
Rome, who has been visiting places of interest associated 
with the ancestors of himself and wife, is, strangely enough, 
a titled Scotehman, holding the title of Karl of Newburgh, 
though he does not own an aere of land in Scotland, Nat- 
urally he has no seat in the House of Lords, This peculiar 
state of affairs has arisen throngs the Newburgh earldom 
and its minor honors beer heritable by females. Over 
sixty years ago, the direet line having died out, the New- 
burgh titles were successfully claimed by the present hold- 
er’s grandmother, the Marchesa Bandini, a descendant of 
‘he sevond Countess of Newburgh’s daughter, Lady Anne 
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m the days of his calf loves, women played a tumudtu- 
ous and obeitate part in Wagner’s baitetioe, It would 


not be impossible to demonstrate that a lar roportion of 
the emotional content of his music has its Toots in the sex- 
ual consciousness. For Wagner, as George Moore long ago 
observed, was as full of sex as Rossetti. Indeed, it is to 
Rossetti and ‘‘The House of Life’’ that we must go to find, 
anywhere in art, an utterance of sexual emotion that will 
bear comparison, for wie tthe of feeling and rapturous 
beauty of declaration, with ‘‘ Tristan und Tsolde’’; though 
the poet never, of course, achieves the incandescent passion 
and the overpowering eloquence which make that ever-mar- 
vellous score a masterpiece lonely and unapproachable. Per. 
haps it is true that er, like the young St, Augustine, 
was in love with love; it is probably ‘truer. still that, per- 
petually consumed and renewed by the fire within, he sought 
ever a temple for the flame, It is certain that he was a 
man in whom jfassion was exigent and imperious; that he 
was full of a mysticism that could be sensuous as well as 
ennobled; that he was an inappeasible egoist, an arrant 
sentimentalist. Is it any wonder that women played in his 
life the art they did? They brought out the best that was 
in him—but it went straight into his art, and stayed there. 
The flower of his passions is to be found, matehless for glow- 
ing beauty and intoxicating fragrance, in his music, The best 
that women awoke in him sings itself eternally in ‘Walk- 
ure,’’ in ‘‘Siegfried,’’ in ‘‘Gotterdammerung,’’ in ‘‘Meister- 
singer,’’ and in the unequaled outpourings of ‘‘ Tristan und 
Isolde’’; but their influence mad@® him cut a sorry figure in 
his outward life. 


THE PUBLIC AND THE CARE OF MILK 


Milk is blamed for many things, and through milk the 
producers of it, but farmers in this country, whilst admit- 


whole onus being laid on them. They maintain that the 
care taken on the farm is mueh greater than that exercised 
in many a household, especially in the working-class house. 
hold. The writer has been surprised at the lack of know 
ledge on the part of the average householder regarding the 
proper care of milk. If anything goes wrong, it is the 
dairyman who is blamed. The sealding of milk utensils is 
not always, even not generally, recognized as important, and 
the ordinary wash with the rest of the breakfast and tea 
things is deemed sufficient. Further, in the average work 
ing class dwelling, milk is kept in a musty and unventilated 
cupboard in juxtaposition to the remainder of the household 
stores, from onions downwards, and in a germ-laden atmos- 
phere. Important as the hygienic conditions in the dairy 


are, they lose much of their Se 


upewhen theanilis, 


COST OF PRODUCING A PLAY 


MODERN musical comedy, such, as that at Daly’s The 
atre, may be said to cost roughly ten thousan pounds 
to produce, Ten years ago three thousand pounds 

was all that was necessary, and twenty years ago two thou 
sand pounds would have been more than sufficient, The 
enormous increase is due to heavier expenditure all round. 
Authors’ fees are very much higher than they were, the per 
formers’ salaries haye increased enormously, and the mount 
ing is far more sumptuous, The scenery, dresses, and pro 
perties for an up-to-date production will probably amount to 
eight thousand pounds, of whieh three thousand tive hundred 
pounds will be spent on dresses, It is not at all uncommon 
for the prin¢ipal Jady’s dress bill to amount to twelve bun 
dred pounds during a Jong run. The total wages for the 
whole theatre will amount to about fifteen hundred pounds 
weekly, which includes about a hundred and fifty pounds for 
the orchestra. ‘ 

Theatre rents, too, have increased enormously, A dozen 
years ayo the rent of a west-end theatre was eighty-five 
pounds; now it is two hundred and fifty pounds, 3 

Yet with these figures before him the manager resolves to 
take the plunge, If he has not got a piece up his sleeve 
he has to get one. Now, there are a score of men in London 
who made a speciality of furnishing ideas, the libretto, the 
lyries, and the score for musical comedy, Some of these 
are overworked; some are pledged elsewhere; some have 
made a success which has not been repeated, has even been 
followed by many failures. One librettist submitted a 
‘*scheme’’ in which the scene was laid in Nubia, and the 
majority of the characters were to be blacked up! Another 
had better luck with Egypt as a setting, and his ‘‘Amasis’’ 
had a long run, 


Sir Luke Wildes, R.A., who will paint the state portrait 
of King George of England, painted the state portrait of 
the king in 1902, and in 1905 followed with that of the 
queen. Formerly he did a grote many book illustrations, but 
of late years has practically devoted himself to portraits. 
He was born in 1844, receiving his art education at the 
South Kensington Art Schools and the Royal Academy. 

The Rev, Robert Hugh Benson, priest in the Catholic 
archdiocese of Westminster, who has been made Monsignor 
Benson by Pius X., is the English novelist, author of ‘*The 
Necromancers,’’ and other novels, in addition to religious 
works and magazine articles. He was reared in the atmos 
phere of the church, his father having been an archbishop, 
No pale, thin scholar is he, for his robust nature buffets 
wind and rain during his hunting and fishing trips, into 
which he enters with enthusiasm, 


_ Green Corn Cakes,—Corn which has been left over from 
dinner will make nice griddle cakes for breakfast, Score 
and serape the cobs and to each pint of pulp add a pint of 
milk, two eggs, a teaspoonful of sugar, a secant teaspoonful 
of salt, and one cup of flour, in which a level teaspoon of 
baking powder has been sifted. Put plenty of grease on the 
griddle or the cakes will stick, unless you have an aluminium 
or soap stone griddle, in which case, do not use any grease. 
When raw corn is used instead of the cooked, take less milk. 

* * * F 


_ Fruit Biscuit.—Two cups of flour, four teaspoons of bak- 
ing powder, two tablespoons of sugar, two tablespoons of 
butter, one quarter cup of raisins, one half teaspoon of salt, 
one third teaspoon of cinnamon, one cup of milk, one quarter 
cup of currants, Sift together the dry ingredients and work 
in the butter with the fingers; then add the milk slowly, 
then the currants, and raisins cut in small pieces, Turn the 
dough onto a floured board, roll one half inch thick and eut 
into biseuit, Place in a buttered pan and bake 15 minutes 
in a hot oven, 
* * * 

Orange Pudding.—Make a custard (cooking it in a double 
boiler) of one pint of milk, one tablespoon of cornstarch, 
rahe of three eggs, three fourths of a cup of sugar; boil 
t until it thickens, Then remove and set aside until it 
cools, Have the whites of three eggs in the meantime where 
they can cool, While the custard is cooling break three or 
four oranges into shreds, remoying all seeds and pulp, and 
sugar well, Whip up the egg white until stiff and fold gently 
into the custard; then lay on top the shredded orange, after 


removing some of \the juice, and serve with or without 
whip eream, aE 


ting that there are dangers, certainly do protest against the - 


* 


} 


Heft to any community) 
om e contrary, lies in their 

of self-denial with its ru 
tithing, this, seh their 


doctrine of the urine ~t 
man—with them, the Mormor 
brother, in particular, Once. a} 
an joins a community every 
“saint” lends bim a hand when 
Jever necded. Yes! two hands. No 
man ‘ig allowed to fail because of 
‘illness, lack of work, or any oth- 
er ivisfortune. . Bick of him, 
‘| there is the clever experienced |. 
managemeiit of tie eldérs to sup- 


winery io 


Atti ply the money whith aay partice 
» November 16th. 1911 | ular saint may lack} /sd that! the 
Saint gets On in sp't® cf himecls 


They have a fraternal sysiem 
which cuts out the objectionable 


In Defence of 
ah features of socialism, such as the 


_ the Mormons. equalizing of profits, tac’ natiin- 


ca beg Beye 4, alization of the land, atid an 


‘ equal minimum wage. In a word, 

» (continued from page 1) these Mornton folk ‘are like tle 
any ‘Gentiles’ or ‘white people,’ } Hyperboreans—the people who 
and some are in principle oppos-| lived at the back of the. north 


ed to polygamy or at least would | wind, where everyone is warm, 
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Maps. Letterhead .."/a% WV ad 
to see it:‘dropped from the | happy, and comfortable. It is a, } Neckpapers,and allp Yr: 

tenets of the Mormon Church, | condition settlers are not able to | Phone Mai on . Home 
; There are cases of asecond wom duplicate in any part ot Canada, Mrs R. ()’ Brien Jpokunes 1 Foie Rote ee a3 

anliving ina house beside the | or in any part of the world, ex- bd ° ort 

legal wife, but such a woman, | cept in Utah, where the same fra- | My ie UWS MP OAS OR icky: é3} "ms 

even though treated as a_ wife, | ternal conditions prevail. Ihave ver | farm lands 
7 rarely, if ever, bears a child in} no t any recent stat) stits by me, 5 : ; nd to 700 acres 

Canada.”’ but I find in ‘the year 1878, there ty yh re ot 

Other gentlemen who had] was not a saloon, a brewery, a } F eer ’ 

made’ charges—Presbyterians, | gambling-house, a brothel, or a ; ‘ ’ © aso a im od home 

Methodists, and Anglicans—| beggar, and as a consequence, [ u rner & S eld el ULAOW A tOl-Saic, 2 t= pr 5) reason 

were corresponded with, but, pot a lawyer, in thirteen of thei: p te able that you you will 

when pinned down, each showed | cgniniunities.” That the Alberta ? ‘ ; 


a discreet, not to say elegant, re- | Mormons are equally law-abiding 
citence, on, matters Mormon. | js svidenced by the fact that al- 
They had ‘‘little specific inform- though they have been here thir- 


nnn — natin s th ound it “hard to } fer ars, not one member of. 
; stat is exactly, or v EPicommunivy vas ween} 
' ‘tactics are difficult to unders 7 nfined ir ‘oat Provincial Pene- 


a nage owe 


‘ 


stand.”” In a word, these geueed Srathiry ra statement. that’can- 
men would rather be sate than | not be made f any other relig- 
—shall we say, accurate? To |jousbody. This being the case, 
sum up the whole matter, not one | jt js the commone t kind of serise 
man made good his insinuations } t\rat we present to (oom the toler- 
or charges, so it would seem that | ant gpirftand the kindly, court 
polygamous practice in Alberta | eous manner that belits us as 
is only so much smug talk, ‘the | Canadian citizens and gentlefolk, 
uneasy dream of a few would-be 
Bumbles. — 

I repeat again, that anyone is 
at liberty to call upon the police 
to investigate the case of a man | ’ 
with plural wives, and until this) i> j 
is done we should keep “tongucs | 
off.” 

There was, however, one poin' 
upon which my correspondents | giines of the Diiriet Court 
came out flat-footed. They said | teb ges! Criminal. Court. will 
the Government should not alow beh! al District of 
the Mormons to preach their) *"' eg ath ; yess 
‘pagan Christiany’’ in Canade, | 9) / : 
nor allow them to leave Cancos | Mi 
and preach it in other lands. ru 

This matter of the freedom ot | Tu 
opinion, and freedom of ex)ivs 
ing it (solong as such 07) 
be not blasphemous or thaitorous) | 
is one that goes very far back 
and beyond either the Pres oy tel Pueaday, Octob < 
ian or Mormon tenets, aii we Tuesdays November 495 


are greatly mistaken 1/, «| wr vesday, Deepuber gait. |, | 


Rayrion 
stage of civilization, the auth 


ities at either Ottawa or Lamon- -| Tu ) 
ton Will undertake to say to the} 4, \ 
Mormons, or to any other law-| fos 
abiding body, “Thou siali not.’ ) 
It has been urged tit ie ou 
cess of the Mormon setiloments| Ss ing 
is based upon its powerto attract | Ane : 
to the community mu who. ate | Mog 
“only imperfectly monogamou. Weed ayy 
Kes “How else,’”’ asks the critic, aad 
aot “does this organization hold’ to- Wednesday, November 13th. 
gether? Is there any special | Cardston: i 
benefit in being a Mormon? Jtow Le eh wd i8th, 
yuraiay, Apr Tta, 
aed sesount for their marked Piura i Ba sais, 
nse T4us 
; ee dispassionate ma 5, 
not be interested in Tuesday, ittinaty 6th, 
tions \ Tuesday, May 7h 
Tuesday, Septeiiber: 17th, 
Wednesday, November 27th, 
Datedat Himonton, Alborta, this thir- 
of polygamy, tien dayof Séptembat, 198 
believe the Mor- LF, Clarry, 
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(By Ruby 


Twelve of His Peers | 


Baughman) 


The few witnesses in the case had| shadowed the thin brown face of tho 
been examined and cross-examined, The] juror. 


Wifeless, childless, he had lived 


ovidenee, pitifully seant pro and over-| too much alone, decided the gregarious 
whelmingly strong con, had been vigil-] deacon, 
antly sifted by the attorneys and meas- 


humanity in the prisoner's box. 


As the 


rose, 


judge pompous and 


¢ n _ “TE repeat, gentlemen of the jury, the} think of such a thing that she don’t do 
ured out to the jury, all in the shifty-| cireumstances must prove beyond alt] it, 
eyed presence of the crumpled bit of] possible refutation, the guilt ~ 3 


the ue. 
cused,’’ cautioned the judge's voice, 
Back to a sense of his responsibility 


paunchy, to make his charge to the/in the burden of the life or death of 
jury, the foreman of that insignificant] this whimpering culprit, shuddered the 
body leaned back in his arm chair, com 


placent 
which a 


in the prospect of the ease with 
verdict must be arrived at, 


deacon. 
“<The wages of sin,’’ he whispered 
to himself to fortify his spirit as the 


The performance of his duty, how-| Judge concluded his instructions, A 


ever, 


scientious deacon. 


its impo 


was no trivial matter to the con 


flis solemn sense of 
ttance he had expressed by don 


perturbation of mind too general to be 
called doubt, born of what parent 
thought he knew not, ruffled the stern, 


ning his long, funereal frock coat. That] unrelenting quality of his earlier deci- 


his function was mot exactly religious, | sion. 


‘Thou shalt not kill,’’ might be 


only somberly and seriously secular, like} as stringently laid on the foreman of 


acting as 


funeral, 


palitdearer at a  week-day 
he bad indicated by wearing 


the jury as on the criminal in the dock. 
Absentmindedly, even to inattentive 


his gray flanne! shirt and second-best] ness, he watched the closing formalities. 


brownish gray trousers, He was un 
pleasantly conscious, too, that in the 
worldly anxiety connected with 


An awesome sense of the inevitability 
of the thing, of the finality of the 


this} event, seized upon him with the sharp 


uisagreeable business, he had disturbed] click of the latch of the jury-room door. 
with his fidgetty fingers the Sabbatar 


ian sleekness of 


hair. 


Protesting, shocked, 


they 
had bee 
the fact 
gencrati 


no such calamity as a murder and its]is rig 


conseque 


the public good name. 


ness in the abstract was a faverite sub-| whose feverish life-breath was theirs 

ject of invective for the deacon in| to strangle or set at peace, had sat in 

prayer-mecting; human sin in practise/the seat of the scornful. The wages 

he found not only offensive but dis-|of sin must not be denied. 

coneerting : Aware at length of the lapse of a long 
‘*You must bear io mind, however,|tense silence, the foreman raised his 

gentleman of the jury, that not one/tired eyes to the double row of solemn hié®. 

word of this remarkably clear chain of | faces along the black walnut table-top. 


evidence 


At the words of the judge, the fore 


man moved a bit uneasily in his chair 
snd settled his stiff Sabbath coat collar 
more amicably over its unaceustomed 
neighbor, the easy-going flannel shirt 
band. The attorney for the defense 


hud already harped sufficiently 


dangers lying in decisions based on 
cireumstancial evidence These easy 
acquittals on the ground of insufficient 
evidence only put a premium on crimin 
ality. 

‘*In such an instance it becomes your 


duty to determine whether the evidence 
as educed from the attendant 


his insuflicient gray 
irritated 
n most unpleasant even though 
s had not seemed elusive. 
ons in five counties round about, 


ont catastreaphes had 
Human wicked 


is direct and positive.’ 


on the 


For} of 


For two heartbeats, he permitted him 
self to heresy of condemning any gov 
ermental system and social order that 


digits; had power thus to male i dozen men 
were, for the detnils of the tria 


their brotter’s keeper. 
Reassurance lay in the familiar faces 
ties colleagues. The habit of loader 
“oe strong in the deavon, Right 
Wrong is wrong. Their cuty 


blighted| as men and citizens, disagreeable as it 


might be, lay straight ahead. This man 


Opposite him at the other end of the 
justice -searred table-top, sat John Mat 
tnews. From the black-ringed, steel- 
gray agony in that juror’s eyes the dea- 
con could with difficulty move his gaze 
as he called for the first vote. This 
was grim business, this deciding the 
right of a sinner to live on in his sin; 
but « man’s duty must be done and 
there was small avail in such viearious 
suffering as that which stiffened John 
Matthews’ pallid face. 

The ballot stood eleven to one for 
conviction and sentence of death. On 


cireum 


stances, proves beyond all possible hu 
man doubt, the guilt of the prisoner at 


the bar,’’ 


instrueted the judge. 


the gray miserable faces along the table 
and the torment-twisted features at the 
end, the deacon read the explanation 
of tue divided vote. He braced himself 
for the struggle to bring those defiant, 


The deacon resented the implication] forbidding eyes to reason, 


that any 
exist abo 


mind was made ap once for all time.|¢jional burden of 
The whole thing was too obvious, 
simple to admit of ancretainty. 


strange 


no one cared whe’ 


such reasonable doubt could 
ut this case. For his part, his 


This 


One ballot should have decided it, 
Surely this grisly task needed no addi- 
difficulty. Clayton 


too! County must not shirk before the eyes 


of her neighbors the duty of adminis- 


man,” the ‘prisoner, and a WO-leration of justice to her evil-doers. 
man, going ne one knew whither from 


** mover- 


'* bad camped for the 


jut" 
recently 
rative 


atthews by name. 
Early evening passers-by saw them] brought firm assurance; but no yielding|P#ralyzed before this black chasm of 
make camp there; tater travellers: heard) snowed in the mocking eyes opposite, 
their voices in angry altercation in the 
wagon and beside the fire. 


thews’ b 
away on 


eleven. o'clock, heard a shot in the di- 
rection of the wagon. 
nearest house-dwetler, tad slept, solitary 
bachelor that te was, till roused by the 


neighbors 
tragedy. 


Inyestigation+—for what corn-growing 
community staftled ‘by a pistol shot in 
the brooding peace of the night hour 
could refuse investigation!—had found 


the man, 
trying to 


a great wound in the woman's breast. 
That he should deny all knowledge of 
the source of her injury, that he should 


rmed by a com- 
newcomer from Illinois, John 


Jobn, Mat 
ired «an, putting bis. horse 
his..returm fiom tawm about 


Matthews, the 


with the aews of the adjacent 


hysterical, even half-delirious, 
stop the flow of blood from 


~* ‘Let a man so account of us of 
stewards of the mysteries of God. More- 
over, it is required in stewards that 
tay bo foumd feitieful,’'’ 
A strength for the load came as he 
dimly heard his own voice tremble 
through the familiar, heartrending mes- 
sage. In his great need the words 


They promised to be troublesome. 

‘* ‘Moreover, it is required in stew 
ards that a man be found faithful,’ ’’ 
repeated tne foreman, with his eyes 
persistently melting at the rigor of 
Matthews’ own, 

‘*The man ain't been proved guilty,’’ 
the deacon watched the bloodless lips 
aflirm, 

‘Beyond all reasonable human 
douot,’’ he heard his own rasping voice 
answer. 

« laugh that sent the deacon's fingers 
clutching his palms, distorted the set 
anguish of the talesman’s face. A 
doubt of the man’s sanity checked the 
deacon’s reply. 

** Beyond all possible human doubt,’’ 


declare that she died from a mysterious| le found himself repeating inanely. 


sbot fired from out the darkness, was. 
only human, perhaps, but dismally in 


effective 


Two empty cartridges in his gun he n : 
explained by showing the remnants of|some inner flame glowed in bis dogged 
two quail left from 


their supper, a 


uatural defense but silly in the face of 


the facts. A gambling outfit had been| peated the deacon against his own vo- 
discovered in the search of the wagon. 
This man had walked in the counsei of 
the ungodly; 


stand in 


He had refused consistently to give|fancy had tricked him into hearing a 
information 


auy 


therefore he 
the judgment 


about himself or his 


wife; even his name was unknown. He 
had called upon no friends for help. 
To the deacon, a highly influential mem 


ber of a 


numerous and wealthy farmer 


clan, this hopeleas aloneness was in it 


self a me 
trial. F 
decHned 
religion 
services 

For co 


‘urthermare,, the 


st incriminating feature of the 
accused had 
persistently the comforts of 
and the inquisitively proffered 
of both pastor and people. 

nfirmation in this judgment the 


deacon looked down the line of eleven 


farmers’ 
judge's 


earnest but unruffled, well-fed 
ly shrewd, honest, not widely 
types of tiers of the soil. 


faces turned toward the 


instructions. Ten 


varying 


must not | circumstantial evidence,’’ 


jurors were! 
, narrow-| yond the end of your own nose! Maybe|times of wood. When one encounters 


The fire of physical pain and mental 
distress burned in the juror’s deathlike 
pallor, giving an instant’s color. 

‘*The man ain’t proved guilty,’’ and 


persistence. 

**Beyond all reasonable doubt,’’ re- 
lition. 

‘*The judge said not to convict on 
and the dea- 
con wondered if his own perturbed 
wistful tone in the words. 

‘*Except when it proves beyond all 
possible human doubt the guilt of the 
prisoner at the bar,’’ quoted the deacon, 
impelled by some motive force outside 
himself. 

**A lot you know about the prisoner 
at the bar! A lot you know about any 
thing or anybody outside your own corn- 
fields and pig pens and church and gro 
cery store!’ And the high-pitched 
tones slipped down into the deeper note 
of scornful indignation, ‘‘Stewards of 
the mysteries! And you can’t read the 
meaning of any human experience be 


jthe man had a right to shoot the wo 
man.’? 


Sincerely 


searching for the truth, this decade of 
the deacon's old friends and neighbors | ten spines stiffen in startled amazement. 


listened 


with a realization of the grim 


ness of their duty. 
The twelfth man, John Matthews, the 


outlauder, chosen at the last moment as| has a Wight to shoot his wife?’’ spoke|their opponents on the lining of their 
talesman to complete the panel, watched] up a new voice, oily, gently conciliating | sandals, 


The deacon felt rather than saw the 


Ten pairs of eyes looked at the deacon 
for justification. The deacon dodged. 
**You don’t, mean to say that a man 


with strained widely opened eyes not) as to a madman. 


the judg 


e's exposition of their function 


‘*It’s a quicker way than slaving her 


but some point in space which the dea-}to death,’’ 


con could not at firgt. locate. 


Follow- 


Then flaring a blaze of contempt at 


ing the line of the, man’s steady gaze,'the speaker, the deacon’s own cousin, 


the deacon finally discovered that the|who sat at his right hand, Matthews|with symbolism, very much in the same 


object o 
an empt 
term of 
low the 

From 
blaes in 
noon su 
futile «a 


What there could be 


f the unwavering serutiny was 
y ink-bottle-left from the last 
court on the walnut table be 
judge's bench, 

its duty depths showing ebon 
the yellow sheen of the after- 
n glint, a fly was buzzing a 
nd stupid attempt to escape. 
in the frantic 


bumming of a foolish fly thus to en- 
guare any sane man’s attention the 
deacon could not understand. 

If the insect had one atom of sense, 
it would see that the avenue of flight 


urs 


above its purposeless circling. 
un ie sense of impact, 


the deacon's eyes met the eyes of Mat- 


thews. 


A slow strange ghost of a smile 


turned to the deacon again as the seat 
o« authority, 

‘*That miserable whelp there, your 
own kin, has five hired men on his 
place. His wife has had ten children 
and ain’t never once had a hired rl 
even in haryestin’ and thrashin’. She 
don't even get enough to eat. All the 
stingy cuss raises he sells; all he can’t 
sei! he feeds to the hogs; what the bogs 
don’t want the family qm, And yet 
he sets there, a steward of the mys- 
teries, passin’ judgment on a stranger, 
when he’s the one himself that needs 
hangin’.’’ 

The deacon laid a hand of precaution 
on the fat, purple anger-spluttering man 
beside him, e tenseness of tragedy 


voice stung again his startled ears. 

- <©When did you ever kiss your wife 
When did you ever get her a now dress? 
og a you ve a her Bread? 

e retty clothes, plenty hoe 

when aed Doe Ashton was rkin! 
her. And she'd had them now if she'd 
took Doe instead of you. D'you think 
anybody ’d be to blame but you if she'd 
go off with him and leave you? It’s 
only because she's too good to even 


t iE 9h 


of Augustus was more 
footgear of patricians was doeorated 
with golden clasps and embroideries, 
and choe-naking became an elaborate 
trade. 

Ordinary walking-shoes frequently 
had a wooden sole like some of the 
sandals of Egypt, and it is probably 
from those that the French peasant of 
today derives his sabots, The wealthier 
classes indulged in dainty slippers and 
laced boots, while the emperors wore 
purple buckskins, Red was permitted 
to the nobility; the commons had to 
content themselves with more sober 
coloring. 

In Hngland under the Norman influ- 
ence some extraordinary developments 
took place. During the time of the 
Ceca cat the toes of shoes were 
urned up like rams’ horns or were 
drawn out to such a length that the 

ints had to be laced to the knees, 

hese were of bright colors, sometimes 
different for each foot, and jewels and 
precious stones were stitched upon 
them. Later large rosettes of colored 
ribbon were attached. 

It has been pointed out that the 
sturdy sandals of the Teutonic tribes 
enabled them to march across Burope 
to the walls of Rome, The footgear 
of an army is one of the most important 
parts of its equipment, 


It’s none of your good doin’s that 
she hasn’t.’’ And the voice shrilled 
off into a half-hysterieal sob. 

The man was crazy. But a cold 
eluteh gripped the deacon’s breath at 
the effrontery of the man's su tion. 
Framed in its crinkly, gray hair, the 
placid, inscrutable face of his middle- 
aged mate trembled before his misty 
eyes. A chill shook him at the thought 
of a possibility of her loss. 

The chill burned into a white heat 
at the thought of his old-time rival 
hated, perhaps feared, even after all 
these years of possession. The deacon 
had come by way of this man’s wild 
words to a new bit of knowledge, and 
quite against his will his eyes acknow- 
ledged their debt to the ones across the 
table. The man was mad. 

**Oh, no, I’m not crazy. T was once, 
years ago, but I’m sane enough now, 
T had a wife once, too, like you, before 
I moved here—back in Llinois.’’ — Tis 
voice dropped into the drone of a school. 
boy reciting a hated lesson. 

‘*She was pretty; she had always 
lived in town, and had a good time, and 
| married her and moved onto the farm 
and went to work, and I forgot she was 
a woman and my wife. She was young 
and liked company and fun and nice 
clothes like women do, but I wanted to 
pay forthe farm. My cousin had want- 
ed her before I got her, and he kept on 
wanting her. It’s the same old story 
of two men and one woman—common 
enough—common enough. Lightning’s 
common, too, but it seems peculiarly 
uncommon and important to the man it 
He was a yellow cur. You saw 
him out there—-what he is. But she 
left me for him because he was kind to 
her and I wasn ’t—oh, I know now that 
I wasn’t.’’ The bitterness of the mem- 
ory drew the tense eyelids tight for an 
instant, 

**And she went,’’ 

The deacon’s universe of self-satis 
faction had crumbled into bits at the 
man’s arraignment of his domestic pro- 
cedure; it was ground into atoms for 
ever by the force of a blinding, chok- 
ing fellow-feeling of rage, jealousy, wild 
longing for revenge, a desire to kill, 
roused by the maunderings of this sane- 
eyed lunatic. 

‘*And she went,’’ repeated the voice 
dully. ‘‘T moved out here, They didn't 
get on very well. He’s a failure. You 
needn't set yourself up to judge men 
for their sins; the sins'll do that. They 
was movin’ to Kansas. They didn’t 


PRIMITIVE SURVEYING 

According to a legend of Smithtown, 
Long Island, the township was original 
ly measured off by a primitive method. 
The fi settler was one Smith, who 
bought from the Indians as much land 
as a bull could go around jn a day, 
Now Smith had a smart Wall, trained 
to carry him and to half-trot and half 
lope at a rapid pace. That day the 
bull was up to the mark. By night he 
had inclosed so much land that the 
amazed Indians nicknamed its sider 
**Bull Smith.’’ 

This tradition has its counterpart 
among the Boers of South Africa. Their 
‘‘runs,’’ as the farms of these Dutch- 
men are called, contain, generally speak. 
ing, from four to six thousand acres, of 
whieh only a few acres are unde* culti 
vation. Small monuments of stones 
piled up at certain points mark the 
boundary lines, 

The first settlers, knowing nothing of 
surveying, measured off their ‘‘runs’’ 
by horse-power. Having piled up a lot 
of stones, the Boers would start from 
them and ride in a straight line for 
half an hour, as fast as their horses 
could carry them. 

Halting, each rider would build an- 
ether beacon, @nd again ride for half 
an hour at right angles to his first line. 
Then he would pile up another stone 
beacon. Two more turns and an hour 
more of riding brought him back to 
his starting point. 

The square tract inclosed within the 
two hours’ ride and the four beacons 
know they stopped at my place. I knew| became his farm. Of course, the Boer 
them. who owned the fleetest horse obtained 

**T heard them quarreling, and I went) the la-yos: traet of land. 
too close, and she saw me, They were ERA AP id 
quarreling, and he started to hit her, 
and I raised my gun and shot him, but 
she rushed in front of him and got the 
charge. I had my gun, and I think I 
maant to shont him, bat she saved him 
—even though he beat her, she saved 
him from me—her husband, Ob, Molly, 
Molly!’’ 

The deacon and his collea 


MEANS TO DIE POOR 


Dr. Daniel K. Parsons, the Hinsdale, 
{linvis, phflanthropist, after giving 
away hie fartune of 000, hoe joot 
entered the Hinsdale sanitarium, almost 
penniless, to spend the remainder of his 
days. He has turned his ninety-second 
year, and is in failing health. His last 
gift was his residence and five acres of 
land, valued at $35,000, the residence to 
be maintained as a public library and 
art gallery. Jt has long been his wish 
to distribute his wealth for the benefit 
of humanity, and in its disposal he has 
given largely to schools and colleges in 
twenty different states. He was born 
in Vermont, and practiced medicine un- 
til he moved to Illinois, where he be- 
«ame immensely wealthy through real 
estate speculations. 


MANY ELEPHANTS IN SIAM 

No estimate can be made of the num- 
ber of wild elephants in the jungles of 
Siam. In one of the elephant 
‘‘drives’’ in the Aypthia district — re- 


es sat 


human experience which their nice phil- 
osophy of life could not bridge. 

** You see, folks get in sometimes, too, 
and can't get out, like that poor little 
devil of a fly in the ink-bottle, even 
when tho bottle’s open. And now’’— 
he spoke in a whisper and staggered 
to his feet, his eyes glazing, and his 
breath coming in gasps—‘‘don’t you 
think we'd better take another vote ou 
the verdict?’’ ; 

He fell face forward with a shivering 
thud of his limp weight. 

Following the deacon’s eye, the men 
rose from ‘the table in unison like a 
machiue. Like men in a dream, they 
filed from the jury-room. Ina daze the 


foreman heard the verdiet; ‘‘Not |cently more than two hundred were 
guilty.’’ seen at one time. These drives are 
The murmur of surprise in the eourt held yearly in the various districts of 


Siam, during which great numbers of 
the animals are driven into a stockade. 
The tinest specimens are then captured 
and later tamed and trained for dom- 
estic use. The district of Aypthia is 
famous for its drives, and the king us- 
ually attends when large events are ar- 
ranged for. Vermission to capture 
wild elephants may be obtained from 
the Siamese government, and for each 
animal caught a royalty of $150 is paid; 
but such capture is exceedingly difficult 
and expensive, and the animal often 
dies before it is properly trained. 


room barely touched his ears. He was 
consciously adjusting himself to a wider 
horizon line. A chill cold, as the wind 
over a summer hail-storm, shivered 
through him; he knew well that the 
last chapter of the tragedy had detained 
the twelfth juror in the jury-room. 
Jarred loose from his traditions, be- 
wildered by the whirl of unaccustomed 
events and ideas, the deacon turned to- 
ward the jury-room door, 

‘*D’ye suppose he told the truth? 
Or did he just say it to save his cousin? 
D'ye reckon he'd be saved, or would 
his sou! be lost?’’ queried his cousin at 
his elbow, bound in pachyderm. 

The deacon looked at that individual 
with. new eyes. An unrighteous desire 
to smash with his fist the smug primness 
of that piggish face pulled the diaconal 
features into an ungodly scowl, 

‘*That’s none of our business,’’ the 
deacon replied sharply, ‘‘All we’ve got 


THE RAT IN HISTORY 
The rat of Europe has its own history. 
As the different hordes ran down the 
Asian slopes into Europe, their rats 
followed, as the modern rat follows 
armies’ commissary wagons and the 
ships. Europe has maintained the rats 


> thes . 
to do is to bury the body.’’ egg Goths, the Vandals, and the 
Sinelteiy on ‘The modern brown rat is a Muscovite, 

THE EVOLUTION OF SHOES the fiercest competitor of the smalle: 
The earlier shoe was a sandal, most} black rat maintained by Europe for 
frequently of hide or leather, but some-|centuries, The brown rat has been 


carried to every place whither the com 
merce of civilization has found its way, 
and at one time or another has been 
seen everywhere on earth. It has ex- 
terminated the black rat in many 
places. 


the word ‘‘shoe”’ 
be sure that it 
commonly meant. 
In Egypt the sandal was woven of 
palm leaves and papyrus. As a symbol 
of the subjection of their enemies the 
Egyptians often painted the figures of 


in the Bible, he may 
is the sandal that is 


RESTORATION OF THE CAM. 
PANILE 

Venice's famous Campanile has been 
restored. It collapsed nine years ago. 
It was criginally a watch tower, before 
the Christian world was yet in its teens. 
In the work of reconstruction one man 
has worked for years piecing together 
the 2,000 fragments of the figure of the 
Madonna and the Child, ‘The figure 
of St: John was originally. part of the 
group, but it was shattered to atoms in 
the fall, ‘our of the five bells have 
been recast, and their first peal was re- 
corded by « gramophone, which was 
sent to Pope Pius X., who expressed his 
delight at their clear tones, 


If utility was the first motive in 
wearing shoes, art and decoration soon 
erept in, Ladies permitted themselves 

reat luxury in the attire of their feet. 

he sandal became closely identified 


way that the glove did later. To throw 
a sandal or shoe over a traet of land 
was a symbol of possession, This is 
the meaning of the Biblical phrase, 
‘Over Edom will I cast my shoe.’’ 

In time the sandal came to have 
many forms. Two varieties developed 
in Greece for use in dramatic perform. 
ances: the sock for comedy, the buskin 
for tragedy. The buskin reached to 
the knee, was something like a high 
Welli n boot, and showed very thick 
soles, intended to increase the stature. 
The sock reached 7 to the ankle, 
and appears to have been worn when 
quick movement was desired, 

It was in Rome that the sandal be- 
gan to take a shape something like our 


‘*You say you are your wife’s third 
husband?’’ said one man to another, 


during a talk. 
‘*No, Iam her fourth husband,’’ was 


the reply, 
‘*Heavens, man,’’ said the first 
speaker, ‘‘You are not a husband— 


you’re a habit.’’ 


this 
eT. Pr Ties ieek dee 

j e er eyes adoringly to his. 
vid beamed, and led Elle My into 
the moonlight, 


“Funny, isn’t it, how all 
fluffy stulf gets the 
David. 

—**Does it??? Ella asked. 

Ella was not at all fluffy. Her hair 
was a soft brown, with a coppery sheen, 
but it was straight and severely simple 
in its arrangement, Her gowns were so- 
verely plain, her featuros severely reg- 
ular, her temperament seve’ intellee- 
tual. Her e however, rather belie 
all this severity, They were very 
bright, and there was an impish little 
gleam in them. 

‘*T should say it does!’’ David as- 
severated, ‘‘Put an ordinary man wu 
against a pretty little thing with cud- 
dlesotse ways and beseeching brown 
eyes; and if she lets a stray lock of 
hair brush his face, or her hand linger 
in his, or if she looks up at him out 
of wondering and apparently adoring 
eyes, or waxes enthusiastic over his 
bigness and strength or cleverness— 
why, he forgets that she can't cook, 
forgets tnat she can’t run a house, 
can’t talk sensibly, can’t do anything 
worth while, He simply falls for the 
fluffy stuff, and there you are. I never 
could understand how a little powder 
and rouge and hair-dressing and kitten- 
ishness can make a grown man act like 
a silly child!’’ 

‘*Yet the kittenish girls get a good 
time out: of life, and seem to make 
men just as happy as the wiser ones. 
in fact, the wiser girla mostly stay 
single,’’ said Ella. 

‘*That’s because most men are ro- 
mantie nincompoops,’’ David growled. 
‘“They make marriage a matter of 
sentiment instead of sane choice, and 
they never learn any better.’’ 

Ella gazed thoughtfully out of the 
window. David gazed thoughtfully 
at Ella, She was a thoroughbred, he 
knew—a true, able, and noble woman, 
fit to be any good man’s mate, and 
just the sort of girl he should marry. 
He and Ella hadn't any nonsense about 
them. They would certainly hit it off 
together. 

Yet he didn’t propose. His mind 
approved and every consideration 
urged, but something seemed to hold 
him back. He could think of no one 
whom he liked and admired more; but 
though he had come tonight determined 
to ask her, he hesitated, 

** David,’’ said Ella, suddenly, 
‘*when you were a little kiddo, did your 
mother ever kiss a serateh on your 
hand and make it wellf’’ 

David nodded, 

‘*Great imagination | had in those 
days,’’ he said. ‘*All rot, of course!’’ 

Ella made no direct answer. She 
eontinued looking out of the window. 

**David,’’ she went on, after a little 
pause, ‘‘do you know that it’s three 

ears since | went to a dance?—and 
{ went with you the last time. That's 
a long while ago, David.’’ 

**Yes, but think of the real solid 
taiking and reading and thinking we've 
done togetner in those three years,’’ 
said David. ‘*That’s better than 
whirling around with foather-brained 
boys and fluffy girls who don’t know 
anything.'’ 

Ella smiled. 

“Then I shan't see you at the dance 
tomorrow night?’’ she said. ‘‘ You'd 
rather be reading a book. I 
however, am compelled to go with 4 
young man who dances divinely, they 
tell me, and who rather prgfers flufii- 
ness. I shall have a perfectly horrid 
and dull time, of ‘course, but I shall 
try to get through it.’’ 

**Young Howard?’’ queried David. 

**Yes,’’ said Ella. 

** Light-weight, but rot a bad sort. 
Hope you enjoy yourself.'’ David 
took his hat, ‘‘By the way,’’ he ad 
ded casually, ‘‘it may be that I shall 
look in during the evening. Sister 
says L’ve got to go. Suppose you save 
the eleventh and twelfth for me?’’ 

‘*All right,’’ Ella agreed. 


David gasped with amazement and 
admiration. He wouldn’t have known 
Ella. He sad been hovering about 
ever since the fifth dance, but he 
hadn’t been able to get a glimpse of 
her in the crowd. Now he had located 
her, in the midst of a group of young 
men. Her hair was put up in some 
shimmery, soft, new way; her lips were 
searlet; her cheeks flushed pink; her 
shoulders looked like marble. 

David caught her eye for a second; 
she smiled brilliantly at him, then 
swiftly turned to her laughing group 
of admirers. David felt as if a door 
had been slammed in his face. He 
repaired to the smoking-room, where 
he sulked, 

After interminable years his dance 
arrived. Ella, in anu _ indescribable 
gown of filmy something or other, 
stood up as if ready to danee. David 
shook his head. 

‘*No,’’ he said, ‘‘let’s talk.’’ 

“*T’d rather dance,’’ said Ella, ‘‘It’s 
a sin to waste music like this, and the 
floor is wonderful!’’ 

She took two or three graceful steps. 

“*But I don’t dance, you know,’’ 
David protested. 

‘*You used to,’’ said Ella; ‘‘and 1 
don’t believe that you've forgotten 
how. Come on!’ 

His arm slipped about her waist, 
and they swung into the waltz, 

‘“*Why, it’s ,the old ‘Dream of 
Joy,’ ’’ said David; ‘‘the best waltz 
of all! Do you remember, we danced 
it three years ago, and you said you'd 
rather waltz with me than eat-and 
then you ate twenty-four olives at 
supper,’’ 


** All fluff and frivol, David, I won- 
der you remember!’’ 
‘*Remember! I remember every 


word you said that night. I remem- 
rf 

Ella chuckeld, 

‘*How many,’’ she asked, ‘‘of our 
serious and valuable talks in the three 
years since do you recall word for 
gs OF inned sh 

avi inned sheepishly. 

‘*Not by he admitted, 

Ella smiled again, a very wise and 
tender smile, but said nothing. When 
the music stopped, she looked up de- 
murely at David and cooed: 

‘*David, you’re just as perfect a 
dancer as ever! TI had almost forgot- 
ten how big and strong you are, and 


~ Frivol and Fluff 


(By Berton Braley) 


how you used to vat Rice the jam 


‘*How is it,’’ he asked, ‘‘that you 
are so radiant tonight? be aheelen 
are so red—"° ; 

'*<Rouge!’’ said Ella, 

“Your id 80 brilliant—’*? 

«*Lip-stain!’’ 


‘‘Your hair so soft and shimmery 
and elusively fragrant—’’ a. 

‘*Hairdrosser! ’ 

‘*And your gown—-’’ 

"| Nags = vay He said Ella. ‘You 
a em, You don’t see wh 

fall for them,.’’ Tadnos 

She shot him a warm, sweet, sh 

lance that was half challenge and ait 
ure. Hor shoulder touched his, a wisp 
of her hair blew across his face, She 
sighed deeply, and in some magic way 
seemed to snuggle closer to him with- 
out really moving at all. David's arm 
closed about her waist, 

‘‘Ella,’’ he tensely whispered, ‘you 
are a witch! You're a positive dar- 
ling; and you’re driving me distracted. 
When are you goin to marry me?’’ 

‘“‘Marriage should be a matter of 
sane choice, not of sentiment,’’ quoted 
Hila, nevertheless settling comfortably 
hack against that encircling arnr. 
“*David,’’ she went on, ‘*you're a 
frand! I’ve been sane and senisble 
for three years, and you just wouldn't 
propose, You've talked philosophy 
and polities and common Setite—but 
you never talked marriage until to- 
night. And tonight you fell for the 
‘frivol and fluff’ that they all fall for; 
and I’m glad of it, because it proves 
you're a regular man!’’ 

‘*Anyhow,’’ said David,’’ I love 
you, frivol and fluff! and all, This 
would probably be a poor world with- 
out it. Ouch!’’ 

For he had seratched himself slight- 
ly on the queer bracelet which Flla 
wore, wy 

“*Oh, did it hurt?’’ Ella asked solicit- 
ously, 

She examined the tiny seratch yrave- 
ly. Then she bent over and kissed it. 

‘That makes it all well,’’ said Da- 
vid; ‘‘but [’ve got an awful seratch 


wer 


on my lip! 


NO MORE LEPER CIGARETTES 

How true it is that half the world 
does not know how the other half lives. 
A law has just been passed by the 
Egyptian authorities to the effect that 
the lepers of Egypt shall no longer 
make cigarettes for sale. There are 
six thousand lepers in Egypt, and but 
for this law we might never have 
known that we are indebted to them 
for certain kinds of expensive cigar- 
ettes. There is nothing to show whe 


ther all Egyptian lepers were in the 
habit of making cigarettes for the un 
suspecting consumer or whether only a 


f 

Se reat ea eee NS TA 
will do no more, and that we ¢hall 
not be under the necessity of giving 
our cigarettes a preliminary soaking in 
eusoride of lime or carbonic acid. 


DEATH MASK OF DANTE 


If .lorence has actually come into 
possession of the death mask of Dante 
it owns a treasure of unique interest. 
There is no reason why the relic should 
not be genuine, but there seems to be 
no positive proof that it is genuine. 
It was discovered in 1830 by the sculp 
tor Bertolini. Then it became the 
property of the English painter Bey- 
mour Kirkup, whose widow gave it to 
Professor Alessandro d’Ancona, who 
has now handed it over to the eity of 
Florence. The professor himself be 
lieves it to be genuine, but Signor Rieci 
thinks that it was taken from the efigy 
of the poet’s tomb at Ravenna. Pro 
fessor d’Ancona writes enthusiastically: 
‘*This antique and authentic portrait 
of our greatest fellow-citizen should 
return among us, Let Dante came 
back in effigy into his own city and be 
once more near his ‘bel San Giovanni.’ 
Let him live again in a place which, 600 
years ago, heard his voice, yes, and in a 
palace where several times he, the re- 
spected and admired orator, spoke.’’ 


CARRIED BATH TO FILIPINOS 

If it is actually true that the Ameri 
can authorities have convinced the Fili- 
pino of the virtues of the bath then 
they have not lived in vain. And it 
seems to be true. Before the occu- 
pation the Filipino would have nothin 
to do with any water that was not of 
surface origin, And he used very little 
of that. He had a rooted distrust of 
the subterranean supply. Coming 
from the mysterious depths of the 
earth, who could say what evil spirits 
had disported themselves therein and 
tainted it? But now he has learned 
the virtues of the artesian well. Dr. 
Heiser, health director for the Philip 
pines, says that he needs no longer to 
plead for wells, as he did in the early 
days; no candidate for the assembly 
has any slightest chance of election un 
less he pledges himself to vote for all 
the artesian wells his distriet needs. 
With more abundant water assured, the 
wipe is taking to the bathtub habit 
00, 


THE UNSINKABLE GARMENT 

A remarkable demonstration was 

iven the other day in the Spree, near 

erlin, of a new fabrie designed to 
make clothing 80 buoyant that it will 
keep its wearer afloat in the water. 
The composition of the invention which 
brings about this result is a well-guard- 
ed secret. To don a rment lined 
with it is to become unsinkable. On 
the occasion mentioned, infantrymen, 
in full marehine kit, elad in uniforms 
lined with the material, which rendered 
the clothing neither heavier nor thick- 
er than usual, threw themselves into the 
water, and not only did not sink, but 
were able to ‘‘march’’ in the water and 
to fire, At the same time coffee was 
served to a party in the water, waiter 
and guests being clad in the special 
fabric, It is reported that recently 
the inventor, wearing his suit, epee 
into the water before the iser ’s 
steamer to demonstrate the value of his 
device and that the police arrested him 
for impropriety! 
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Pills to appreciate their merit,’’ writes 
M Annie 8. Bryce, of Woodstock, 
“ system was out of order. My 
blood was weak and thin. I had a 

nasty, murky complexion, My skin 
was hard and drv. The fitsr box of 


Dr, Hamilton's Pills ma 
I felt better at 
color came into my face, 
three weeks I was cured,’ 
ton’s Pills effect an easy cure. Try 

pills, 25¢ per box, or five 
‘or $1.00, at all dealers, 


change. 


there 
boxes 


“*T had only to try Dr. Hamilton's 


THE NEW BISMARCK 


Von Kinderlen-Waechtor, 
“The New Bismarck,’’ is not of noble 
birth, but is a scholarly, 
man, bold and ostentatiously contempt- 

_ uons of others’ views, who hes 
_ position by merit and indomitable eour- 
He was born in 1852, his father 


being director of a Stuttgart bank. 


1870-71, 
University. 


stantinople. 


ai 
/ to a noble lady—Waechter— 
¢ adopted the name 

. Young Kinderlen fought in the war of 
afterward enterin 


8 it now 


speech was greeted with laughter. 
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POINTED PARAGRAPHS 


ouc of the matrimonial frying pan. 


Men have no idea what funny ideas 


women harber until 
ried. 


fair and 


often 


death. 
A girl may frankly admit that an 


other man kissed her, but she always 
adds that it was on the cheek or fore- 


head. 


ce 


cue to 


vst ABSORB 


wollen Varicose Veins 
ous, Ulerzared) RK 
ink 
mimation, soreness and di 
Uon; relieves the 


they get 


ik Le 


de a complete 
once, Healthy 
In about 
Dr, Hamil- 


acclaimed 
industrious 


“won his 


As 
the result of the marriage of his father 
the family 
stands, 


x Tubingen 
He has been secretary of 
the embassy at St. Petersburg and in 
Paris and councillor of embassy at Con- 
In 1909 he first appeared 


in the Reichstag, where Vis maiden 


The man who makes history must be 
trying to encourage the book agents. 
The girl who can’t cook should keep 


mar- 


When a young man is walking with 
a girl and meets a minister in front of 
a chureb, it is his 
thought generator. 
Injeet common sense into a love af- 
it will die 


start his 


natural 


» Thrombo- 
take 


pain and tiredness; 
juces the swelling, gradually restore 


il the afternoon they came unto a land, 
In which it seemed always afternoon, 

All round the coast the languid air did swoon, 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream.'’ 

When Tennyson wrote this he had most surely just visited 
Victoria and chose Vancouver Island as the Happyland 
of his Lotos Eaters. It is their descendants who inhabit 
Victoria to this day. 


‘They sat them down upon the yellow sand, 
Between the sun and moon upon the shore; 
Aad sweet it was to dream of Fatherland, 

Of child, of wife, and slave; but evermore 
Most weary seemed the sea, weary the oar, 
Weary ‘the wandering fields of barren foam. 
Then some one said, ‘We will return no more;’ 
And all at once they sang, ‘Our island home 

Is far beyond the wave; we will no longer roam. 


Nothing oould be more descriptive of the city or ite 
oy le, @ most impressive thing about the whole place 
8 the extreme weariness of everything, the very air is too 
weary to move and lies stagnant and oppressive. The 
people are too weary to be polite and lack energy enough 
to tidy up the town. With every natural advantage and a 
balmy climate, Victoria might be a paradise, but the old- 
timers have been so averse to labor and so content to remain 
in their lotos-sleep that the whole place looks like a shift- 
less, untidy village, instead of the ci.y it ourht to be. The 
Government buildings and grounds are very beautiful, but 
then, of course, all tho province of British Columbia is 
responsible for that, and Victoria cannot take the credit. 
The neweomers are doing their best to wake the town up 
and to put it in the same century as the rest of Canada, but 
it is an uphill task. The habit of thought of the old-timers 
is a hundred years behind the times, and tney have not yet 
realized the necessity of waking up. Their inaolence has 
allowed the fisheries and market gardening to pass into the 
almost absolute control of the Indians and the Orientals. 

In modern America work starts at 7 a.m., but not so in 
Victoria, Here the workmen start work at 8 o'clock and 
leisurely put in the day. 

Women who desire an out-door life could make a splendid 
living on Vancouver Island growing vegetables and fruit 
for the towns. It would be an ideal existence, as everything 
seems anxious to grow and very little labor would be required 
to produee fruit and vegetanles of the finest quality. There 
are some fine market gardens owned by Chinamen, who 
appear to be the only industrious people in the place, but 
so far as the white population is concerned flowers, shrubs, 
fruits and vegetables thrive in spite of neglect. 

On Vancouver Island Nature has been so lavish with 
her gifts that there is danger of the people falling below 
the standard of the rest of Canada; and in order to preserve 
the thrifty, energetic Canadian type, it would be a good 
thing for the Victorians if some catastrophe would occur 
which would oblige them to wake up and hustle a bit for 
their living. A community of indolent people not 
Canada’s ideal. 

We have heard so much in Winnipeg about the excellence 
of the Empress Hotel of Victoria that we have come to 
regard our own Royal Alexandra as a mere way-side inn, 
but this is another illusion. The garish over-ornamentation 
of the ‘‘Empress’’ is distinetly vulgar in comparison with 
the artistic dignity of the Royal Alexandra. The dining 
room of the ‘‘Empress’’ depresses and irritates one by its 
superfluity of decoration, while the service at meals is so 
amateurish as to be a joke, The waiters retire into quiet 
corners and nap between courses and if you want a piece of 
butter or a glass of water you have to ask at least four 
times before any notice is taken of your request. 

If Victorians ever do wake up to the great possibilities 
lying thiek about them, they may make Victoria the finest 
and most besatiful city of America and a paradise on earth. 

. 


Pe) 


is 


from « Western Isle,’’ by Mr. Frederic Philips, of whom 
1 am ashamed to say, I never heard before. 
Vewa ches e Janguid Pasifie sir and the sleepy. island 
it is a native of the soil, being published by Thos, R. Cusack 
Victoria. The first poem in the book, ‘‘A Western Isle,’ 
gives an exaet picture of Vancouver Island. 


UNIMENT ‘ 

ror it ‘‘An Isle there is upon a western shore, 

ainfal, Yet sheltered from the ocean's rage and sterm, 
mptared, With many sister isles encompassed, 


So that unknown is there the sea’s dull roar. 


a ee 


‘*Dark are its firwoods, steeped in golden light, 


pearance,” ABSORDINE, Fit, a Clear are its bays, which scarce the wind may kiss, 
mild, safe, pleasant antiseptic “ini- As singing o’er the heights with dying force, 
veing have earated and token Tose hese coe Caught in the tree tops, here they end tneir flight 
pletely 294 pocenneatz end Hunt Sow, appl cities Pe in eo 
and ‘e itg merit, $1.00 and €/.00 per bottle at ‘*Here Nature spills her joys with lavish care, 
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Making a summer under winter’s frown, 


As playful daughters tease their surly sires, 
| Taking rebuke with laughing, sauey air 
se 


‘‘Here the sun’s fiercest ray so tempered is 
With soft, cool breezes from the placid wave, 
Or filtered through the boughs of orchard trees, 

That none may take his heat and power amiss 

* 


‘*Here man may dwell and reap the grateful fruits 
Of pleasant toil that strengthens and rewarcls, 
The night to sleep, the dawn invites to rise 

And labor as the varied season suits. 

* 


‘* Fish, flesh, aud fowl, the hills and lakes provide; 
The hunter heavy with their spoil may turn, 
His goal some simple orchar-hidden home; 

Nor avill the sea his angling skill deride 

ee 


‘*And many waters mirror heaven’s face, 
And one may wander far in forest isles 
Where the tree-columns bear the fretted roof, 
And now in shadow, now in light may pace. 
‘*Till climbing upward reach some jutting peak, 
And view the world in Sabbath stillness steeped, 
And listen for the singing of the winds 

That wander ever round in restless freak,’' 

es 

In spite of a few peculiarities Vancouver Island is a 
heavenly spot. One could no doubt in time become inured to 
the queer lifeless air, which seems devoid of the tonic quali- 
ties to which our Manitooa lungs are accustomed, Only in 
the spruce woods would we get a full-lunged, invigorating 
breath, and we missed our blood-stirring prairie wind, for 
here there is no motion in the air and wind is unknown. 

The person who desires a life of indolence, eating and 
drinking of the best in creation, should settle on Vancouve 
Island. The woods are full of game and native fruits, fish 
of all kinds swarm in both fresh and salt water; and we 
have heard that very fine potatoes ean be produced on the 
island; but so far it is merely a matter of faith with us, as 
we have not yet seen anything on either the island, or the 
mainland, that would be considered worth calling a potato 
in Manitoba. 

We fondly imagined that when once we reached this land 
of fruit, we should be able to make up for all our lean and 
fruitless years in Manitoba, but once more we were doomed 
to disillusionment. We know that good fruit can be grown 
in B.C., for we have bought it at home, but right in far 
away Winnipeg, with its good long winter, we can buy much 
better and very much cheaper fruit than in B.C, 

In motoring through the suburbs of Victoria we were 
often startled by quail and pheasants leisurely crossing the 
road, right in front of the car. Game is so plentiful that no 
great rush is needed to secure it and the pheasants, never 
having been hurried, refused to be excited by a motor-car, 
True Victorians, the wheels of progress are nothing to them, 

Early in the summer Agnes Laut wrote an article for an 
American weekly in which she pointed out to the Americans 
the absurdity of rushing madly abroad in search of wonders 
and scenery and ignoring their own country, The same 
applies equally well to Canadians, Off the beaten line of 
travel, in by-ways aside from the railway, scenery and 
people can be found as un-Canadian and ‘‘different’’ as 
though it were a strange land, Our cosmopolitan population, 
with their peculiar customs and language, give much the 
same variety that can be got in foreign tmvel, and it is a 
fine thing to be familiar with one’s own country. British 
Columbia is the wonder province of Canada and to any one 
in search of variety and adventure, it is a perfect gold mine, 


bold and ru 
nooks produced the finest men. 
fiood’’ are supposed to be responsible for the brawn and 
muscle, while the contrast of wild and rugged landscape 
with the soft beauty of the valleys fires the imagination and 
produces the poet and the 
Columbia will have the lion 


there for giatit#, mental as wel! as physical, Already 
e 


will 


his beloved province than does Mr. Philips in ‘‘The Lake.’’ 
I can give only a few excerpts: 


and so daintily served that we have eaten fish three times 


a day and are in great danger of developing fins 
scales, 


top lofty hotels of the 


have 
Winnipeg bakers as bread. 
far away’ villages and eamps, we have hear 


¢ 


good policy on the part of the immigration officials to either 
put the Winnipeg bakers out of 


In school days it was always impressed upon us that 


country, combined with soft and gentle 
‘“‘The mountain and the 


If this be true British 


painter. 
share for Canada, and we may 


sical 


ant has appeared in great numbers; and it 
hard 


or any mere poet to sing more beautifully of 


phy 


‘Mark; that small song! 
The reed-wren pipes his lay. 
Oheery he dwells, 

Nor bodes he that dark day 

When icy Winter's blast 

Shall bid all Nature stay.’’ 

And this, with its musica] second line. It sings itself. 

*‘See where the mere-hen by yon golden cup, 
A ‘lated lily lingering last alone, 
With furtive glance sinks to the head, and now 
A circling eddy leaves, as when some trout 
With dainty care sucks down the careless gnat. 
With plashes now the small trout stir the lake, 
First to the feast, they eager are to snateh 
And taste each fly, ere the great fish shall wake 
With lightning rush, and many a sullen swirl, 
To drive them from their delicate sweet food.’’ 


‘The pied ducks skim the lake with feverish wing, 
And now from fern-clad slopes of tawny hue 
That rise to meet the cool, grey, mossy rock, 
The stately pheasant flings his double note 

In bold defiance to the listening air, 

And blue-jays chatter as they haunt the wood,’’ 


. . 


Everywhere in British Columbia the fish is so delicious 


, gills and 
from the most 
coast to the most primitive road-houses 
ain trail, good bread is served and nowhere 
encountered the awful mixture known to the 
Everywhere along the road, in 
1 of the badness 
hat it would be 


Good bread is the rule everywhere; 


slong a mouut 
we 


nf Winnipeg bread until it appears to me t 


business or else import 


some real baker and engage him to show them how to make 


bread fit to eat. 


thought of going back to that bread makes us hesitate about 
returning. 


concerned over the education of the child. 
ened all at onee to the uns: 
oid school methods of education, whieh filled the 
with a lot of useless and undigested facts, but failed to 
develop his faculties to the fullest degree. Charles Erskine|000 impressions, This method is relied 
Seott Wood deseribes our present state as we will no doubt 
appear to posterity a hundred years from now. ‘‘After some 


While in Vietoria | came across a little book of ‘* Verse 


’ 


All his verse 


; 
, 
, 
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Our home looks pretty good to us, but the 


. + 


Of late years the whole civilized world has been greatly 


) We have awak- 
atisfactory results obtained by the 
child’s mind 


thousands of years we still retain kingships and kowtow to 
birth, medals and uniforms. Worse, we retain all those 
Special privileges whieh make Kings and Classes, We wor 
ship the drones of the hive, whieh in burnished steel support 
them, -The hero is still the soldier. We have not attained 
to the first perception of education. True education is to let 
the human plant grow; to give it all of sun and air; to re 
move obstructions and leave it free. We toss our children 
into a hopper by the millions and force them into certain 
moulds; we teach them to reverence authority, discipline and 
all which makes against Freedom. We cram them with a 
dead-and-past learning; we teach a reverence for the ‘An 
cestors’ worse than Confucian, and are 
we make them afraid of being original or bold; they 
early put into fette 
will people say?’’ 
opens the world to them as a fresh book. 
for yourself, think for yourself. Which 
thinking, bold thinking, and does not damn it. 
each little plant scramble for itself in the search for air and 
sunlight and sets no reward for this or condemnation for that 
achievement. 

**Our sehools and our ideas of education are almost 


backward 4s our penitentiaries and our ideas of 
_ * * 


as 
erime.’’ 


BEAUTY AND WEALTH 


The world has known few wiser men than Socrates, and 
none less dependent. on outward circumstances or more in 
different to outward rewards He was one of the noble 
company of those who serve men by leading them, and who 
bear their fortunes in themselves; to whom the ills of life 
bring no pain, and who delivered the 
death Most of us reckon success in terms of 
reputation; he counted success in terms of growth. 
us reckon prosperity by possessions ! 
suit and practice of truth 
prosperity. His ugliness 
form would have been a 


are from fear of 
money or 
Most of 
knew that the pur- 
evidences of real 
and ungainliness of 
to most men, and es 


; he 
are the only 
of feature 

great trial 


che rints as a means of personal 
identification were heard of, until quite 
lately, only in novels like Mark Twain’s 
‘*Padd’nhead Wilson’’ and in the Ia 
boratories of experimental biologists 
like Galton, The courts were either ig- 
norant of them or would have none of 
them, Now they have waked up, so 
widely that one wonders whether they 
will not also presently wake to the 
value of other scientific methods of de 
tecting crime, now confined to the la 
boratories and to popular fiction, A 
burglar was recently convicted in a me 
tropolitan court, although he had estab 
lished an alibi, solely by the evidence of 
of finger-marks on pane of glass. 
These were identical with those that 
have been in the Police Department 
since 1907, when this prisoner was con 
victed of a previous crime. His coun 
sel constantly objected to such evidence 
4s irrelevant; but when finally the pri 
soner comprehended how conclusive it 
was, he broke down, pleaded guilty, and 
threw himself on the court’s mercy. 
The expert witness who demonstrated 
the evidential value of fin er-prints at 
this trial was Lieutenant Faurot, who 
heads the Identification Bureau of the 
New York City Police Department. 
This expert, in order to demonstrate 
the conclusiveness of the finger print 
system of identification, asked the court 
to put it to the following test: Twelve 
men, picked at random from among re 
porters, court officers, and others, were 
asked to step up and press their finger 


"DEATH AFTER A SCRATCH 


Morris Quatvam, an eleven-year-old 
Windsor boy, fell off his bicycle and 
seratched his wrist. He thought noth. 
ing of the injury, but blood poison set 
in and he is dead, 

Such incidents an these-—by no meane 
infrequent—ought to make people real- 
ive the danger that may lie even in the 
smallest flesh wound. 

Take a simple illustration, When a 
knife, a rusty needle, a splinter of 
dirty wood, a barbed wire fence, or a 
thorn, seratches the hand, the latter is 
inoculated with germs, of which the 
air about is full. 

The way to avoid serious results is 
to cleanse the wound and apply Zam- 
Buk. Zam-Buk is a powerful, yet pain 
less germ-killer, and when applied to 
the broken skin is absorbed into the 
tissue, instantlydertrbying the germs 
that spread disease and stopping the 
pain and smarting. That is why Zam 
Buk is so popniar with children. 

The flesh thos soethed and puriuwed, 
the wound is made periectly healthy, 
and all poison and eause of festering 


removed. Having done this, Zam Buk 
then proceeds to heal the wound or 
sore, and new healthy tissue is built 
up in a quick, painless and perfect 
manner, 

Zam-Buk must not be confused with 


ordinary ointments. Zam-Buk is a 
unique preparation, possessing antisep 


ends upon an inked block. This being tie, soothing and healing qualities that 
done, and each imprint having been de-|#™@ not to be found together in any 


signated by a letter, one of the twelve} Other preparation. It is not only a 
was directed to grasp the same pane of | Unique healing balm, but it is also a 
glass which the prisoner had removed|8kin food. For ail skin diseases and 
from the loft. Faurot, having absented injuries—cuts, bruises, barns, eczema, 


himself during these proceedings, was| chafing, ulcers, ringworm, etc., it is 
now recalled to the court-room. The] without equal. Ht is also used w idely 
print thus made being almost invisible,| for piles, for whiect it may be regarded 


blind to the Living; 


some powdered chalk was lightly dusted 
over it upon the glass; Faurot then com 
pared it with the twelve, and readily 
and correctly identified it with that 
among the twelve which had been de 
signated ‘‘L.’’ 

In further demonstration Lieutenant 
Fauret introduced in evidence the pho 
tographs of twins. The front and pro 
files of the two were remarkably alike, 
as were also their Bertillon measure 
ments; these measurements and photo 
graphs being passed around to the jury, 
they all admitted they could not tell 
which was whieh, Lieutenant Faurot 
then demonstrated by means of their 
fingerprints how very simple a matter 
it was to tell these twins apart. Further 
testimony of great scientific and prac 
tical interest was given by this ad 
mirable expert. Since the finger-print 
system of identification was introduced 
in the United States he has taken 65, 


on when photographs and the Bertillon 
measurements fail. The Scotland Yard 
detectives have been greatly assisted by 
this means: for instance, a man having 
béen arrested as a suspicious character 
in a New York hotel, his finger-prints 
were sent to Scotland Yard; a few 
days after « corresponding set of 
finger-prints—with the arrested man’s 
photographs—were sent to New York, 
with the information that he was 
‘*wanted’’ in London for a hotel rob 
bery. 


Some 


dians, who cau not write their names 
One may conceive here a veritable revo 
lution in civilized transactions; for ex 
ample, the substitution on behalf of 
people who cannot write their names, 
of the finger-print for ‘‘his mark’’ on 
documents. The latter, which is just a 
cross, is no means of identification at 
all; the finger-print is a much more posi 
tive signature than the writing of the 
name, 

| The finger-print system of identifica 


tion, although usually attributed to Ber 
tillon, was really due to Sir Francis Gal 


ton, who proposed it and first reduced it} 


to a system, referring it later to Ber 
eal regarding its merits, 

About a month before Galton died the 
finger-print method was temporarily 
and for the first time 


troverted in an English police court: 


A 


pecially in a country in which harmony of face and figure | Man was charged on suspicion with hay 


were counted among the rarest gifts 
bust as it stands among the busts of 
temporaries looks like a comie mask, so 
side Pericles, in whose harmony, grace, 


of the gods, His 
his illustrious con 
grotesque is it. Be 
and dignity of bear 


ine been found loitering, supposedly ir 
order to commit a felony. A previous 
conviction was sought to be established 
against him by the production from the 


ing the genius of Athens was personified, Socrates looked | Police records of finger-prints, these be 


like a victim of Olympian malice. 


But to the wise the worst things have their higher uses,}| however, handed 


ing pronounced identical with his. He, 
in papers showing 


and Socrates turned his striking ugliness to the best account, | th+t he was serving in the army at the 


He treated it humorously, and adroitly made it serve the 
purposes of contrast. It was the badly made case in whieh 


the images of virtue, wisdom, steadfastness, and kindness | eet 


were stored. It sent the glances of his disciples and hearers 
inward, and behind the mask they found a noble counten 
ance; for, while the face is a matter of physical structure, 
flesh, and features, the countenance is the expression with 
which the soul illumines and radiates it, the shining through 
of the spirit of the man. His ugliness made Socrates more 
fervent in his devotion to beauty and more eager in his 
search of its secret. He believed so deeply in the good 
ness of the gods that he refused to accept ugliness as bis 
unescapabie tate. Since beauty was the highest form of 
being, it must be within reach of all who made life a true 
service of the gods. 

This thought of the ultimate harmony lay at the very 
base of his view of life, and to attain the inward beauty 
was his earnest prayer ‘*Grant me,’’ he said, ‘‘to be 
beautiful in the inner man, and all, I have of outer things 
to be at peace with those within 
man only rich; and may my store of gold be such as none 
but the good can bear!’’ ‘To be beautiful and to be rich- 
could any prayer be more inclusive of the things which 
most men eagerly desire? But could any prayer be more 
unlike that which lies unformulated on the lips of a host of 
those who pursue beauty and riches as if they were outward 
possessions? Socrates, being a wise man, knew that they 
were inward possessions, not to be secured by striving 
to be attained by growth. To gain wealth in things with- 
out gaining wealti of spirit seemed to him a monstrous irony 
of the gods, a terrible defeat of thevery purposes for which 
life was planned by the higher powers. The contrast be 
tween weaitu*in things and poverty of soul, of which the 
society of today affords so many examples, seemed to him 
like a kind of meekery of men, an irony so deep and bitter 
that only offended gods could have devised it iu their scorn 
or the blindness of men. 

To be outwardly beautiful and inwardly ugly is to be 
a beguiling imposter; to be outwardly rieh and inwardly 
poor is to be a beggar wearing splendid apparel over rags. 
It is also to be the victim of a ceaseless warfare; for no 
man is at peace until his soul and his life are in accord, Nor 
is any man happy to whom more wealth has come than ean 
be borne in perfect integrity of nature. The wealth that 
deadens a man’s sympathy, enervates his will, makes him de- 
pendent on the services of others and the comfortof things, 
tosters selfishness and puts content with condition in place 
of content of spirit, is d istd impoverishment; he alone 
is rich whose wealth in things is tempered, spiritualized, 
and administered by a soul rich in kindness, brotherliness, 
and wisdom. 


time of the alleged conviction, where 
upon he was promptly discharged. This 
was naturally disconcerting, for 
identification by finger-prints had been 
regarded infallible; and many de 
clared—and not without reason—that 
this single failure should discredit the 
whole system. Nevertheless a week 
later it was ascertained and proved be 
yond peradventure that this prisoner 
had stolen the army papers from an 
other man; what is more, it was shown 
clearly by other marks of identification 
—as well as by his handwriting— that 


as 


———— 


Thousands of mothers can testify 
the virtue of Mother Graves’ 
Exterminator, because they know 


to 
Worm 


rom 


May + count the wise| experience how useful it is, 


H 


WALL P 


Apart from criminal proceedings: At 
least one railroad now uses this system 
as a means of identifying employees. 
to society, to convention, to ‘‘What| Banks now ideuiify foreigners in this 
When will ehildren have a school whieh | ¥®Y: 
Which says: Read 

encourages free 
Whieh lets 


of the government em 
ployees in the Canal Zone are paid by 
means of this system, as are also In- 


tillon, who was for a time very skepti 


successfully con. | 


as a specific. All druggists and stores 
sel] at 50 cents a box, or post free from 
Zam-Buk Co, Torento, for price. Re 


fuse harmful imitations 


If you are a sufferer from colds get 
a bottle of Biekle’s Anti-Consumptive 
Syrup and test its qualities. It will 
be found that no praise bestowed on it 
is too high. 11 does all that it is claimed 
for it, and does it thoroughly. Do 
not teke any substitute for Bickle’s 
Syrup, becavse it the best, having 
stood the test Tor years All the best 
dealers sell it 


is 


here was indubitably the man to whom 
the police had referred. . . 

Galton published bis ‘‘ Finger-Prints’’ 
im 1892, and soon afterward his ‘‘ Index 
of Pinger-Prints.’’ He elaimed that the 
chance of the finger-prints of two im- 
dividuals being identical is } 
one am sixty-tour billiofia—a 
safe enough for the most careful of 
judical procedures. If, therefore, twe 
such prints are e«ompared and found 
to be identical, nothing human can be 
mere reasonable than that they are the 
prints of the same person; if they are 
not identical they must surely belong 
to different people. The chance of error 
is here infintesimal; and such chanee 
is still further eHminated if prints of 
three or more fingers are taken. The 
only requisite seems to be that prints 
be taken clearly enough to bring out 
all the lines. It considered that 

ese lines and prints are more endur 
ing than any other mark of the body; 
|they do not vary from youth to age; 
they persist even after death, at least, 


is 


until decomposition has set in, In 
uries alone change them; but a cut 
would be an added identification 

| eee 

“So you are to marry Mise 

ver py? 
| ‘No She’s far too up-to-date for 
my simple taste.’ 

se How s that? 

‘Why, I wrote to her last Monday 
to say IL was coming down to propose 
‘and when I arrived I found she had 
sold the rights of photographing my 
| proposal to a cinematograph firm.’’ 

An Irish editor, in speaking of Lre 


and and her woes, said: 
‘‘Her cup of misery has been for 
ages overflowing, and is not yet full,’’ 


A Cure for Fever and Ague.—)Dis- 
turbance of the, stomach and liver al- 
ways precede attacks of fever and 
ague, showing derangement of the di 
gestive orgags and deterioration in 
the quality of the blood. In these 
ailments Parmelee’s Vegetable  Piils 
have been found most effective, abating 
the fever and subduing the ague in a 


|few days. There are many who are 
subject to these distressing disturb 
ances and to these there is no better 


preparation proenrable as a means of 


ACHE 


it tn 30 minutes, without any harm to any part of your system, by taking 
™NA-DRU-CO” Headache Waters 75+," 


NATIONAL DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO. OF CANADA LIMITED, 


PY 
MONTREAL. 27 


LASTER 


Plaster Board takes the place of Lath, and is fireproof. 


The “Empire” brands of Woodfiber and Hardwall 
Plaster for good construction. 
SHALL WE SEND YOU PLASTER LITERATURE” 


The Manitoba Gypsum Co., Ltd. 
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ORT catenin 


‘The fallvwing. which 
from a reco)! isette of. ‘the Western 
Bditor, might be of some intere 
to many of our bysiidss men whe 


do not consent to. the use of print. n 


sot 


ers’ ink: 

A large percentage of the busi- 
ness men will continue to neglect’ 
advertising and send.orders for job 
printing to cheap eastern houses 
It is true that there are some Susi 
ness men who do appreciate 
the situation, and these are surely 
well repaid—much more than the 
newspaper publisher, 

“The stand that ‘the newspaper 
takes in this respect is largely on 
of sentiment—it cannot be allo- 
gether endorsed on lines of sound 
business principles, because he las 
every right to sell his space to that 


_ buyer justas a “merchant has the 


right, and takes advantage of it, to 
se!l to purchasers ‘from neightor- 
ing centres as well as in his own 
town, notwithstanding there are 
stores there doing business. 

“‘Assuredly the newspaper tia! 
is getting the worst of the siina 
tion asit is at’ present constituted, 
and there is also a point to be con. 
sidered as to the rights or welfar 
of the public, To serve the pu! 
lic is one of the aims of the pre» 
at large, and in these days of hig 
costs one way of serving the pul- 
lic is by presenting in the adyvy 
tising columns positively the » 
merchandise obtainable. Th 
home merchants claim that on a) 
average they can compete with th 
distant departmentals. Shouli 
they not then consent to a present 
ation of their case as exemplifix 
in the ad-column price lists, 
by side in the local paper 
those of Eaton of the Hudson’: 
Bay Company. 

“Every publisher knows, or 
should know, his own 
best, but as regards: this rejection 
of departmental ;adveriising, the 
publisher is uot making as moc 
as he should out of the situation. 


sick 


wil! 


business 


—— Bet hint remeinber that-he has 


every right to, and, in fuct should, 
accept such advertising and let him 
also impress on his home advertise: 
that he should and,.can comp 

with the departmental seller, «-- 


pecially with the advantage of be- | 


ing on the local ground as agai 
a distant competitor,’’ 

We might state that we 
been offered many fat contracts b 
mail order houses but 
them just because we wi 


we refus 


sh to fay 


the local business people and to en- 


courage the patronizing of hou 
institutions, 


ti 


LOCALS. 


Mr. J. F. Gordon wasa_ visito1 
at Lethbridge this week. 


Mr. Chas. McCarty left for Sa! 
Lake City, Utah, last week, and 
expects toreturn next week. 


1. aS Buckle Overshoe 


King Bros, 


.A certain man-said the other day, 
“It don’t pay to advertise; 
don't change the ads oftea enoug 
That's your business, Do you ex 
pect the editor to get you out of 
bed and dress you?—hx. 


they 


Two meters fell on 
evening last. the first 
about 9:15 and the second about 
11. Anumber of young ladies 
‘going home from Mutual «aw 
the! first one and thought tha 
“the world was coming to au 
end.” 


The Chinook on Wednesday 
morning was a very welcome 
visitor. 


Mr. Fred Anderson 
town this week. 


FOR SALE:—Forty acres of 
choice land 3 miles east of Ray- 
mond at $25.00 per acre. Ea y 
payments. Enquire of 

L. H. Brimhatl, 
Spanish Fork, Utah. 


Tuesday 
one at 


was in 


‘L.D.S.Royal College Dental Sur. 


PHONE NO. a 


aS: 
DD. S. University of Werther 


geons of Ontario 
Graduate ef Dominion Dental 
Council of Canada, ~ 


Office Broadway and 20d. north. 
Hours 9 to 12, [to5. Evening 
hours by oppointmeat only. 


Wm. Paris | 
2 tne ike ‘es Plumber 
RAVMOND.. 


" Wea are going. to show the BIGGEST { 
and BEST LINES of ‘) 


~ FURNITRU 


Ever shown in Raymond, and a: ¢\- 
MOST REASONABLE PRICES 


- | py Wehave a fine line of Bed and Dinu 
Room Suits, and Chairs, Backers, E Rte. 
A Beautiful line of [ron and Brass 
Beds. | 
Call and get first choice as they cannot ! 
last long at these prices. 


RAYMOND, ~ ALTA. | THE PRADMS AFT 133 Lid. 
10 Fif'. $3t, VE’ A323 UGE 
\ Pidn: 62). P, O, Box 122 
Geo. H. Budd Offic fling device. supphes, 


Notary Public and Legal Work 
PROCESS ISSUER 


REAL-ESTATE 
Fire and Life Insurance 
LOANS MONEY 


B. @. CAFE | 


Y. H. YING, Proprietor. 
DEALER IN 


GROCERIES 
FRUITS, 
CANDIES 
CIGARS and 
TOBACCOES 


_Maals at all Hoars. 


SR: A TE 


AGENTS FOR: 
Offi e Specialty Mig. 
‘Sv'ta Pr: a ar pore er fb 
Ellains Duplicator. 
Siecess Kitcicn Cabinet 
Ribbon, for all Typewriters. 


Raymond Mercantile Co., Ltd 
ne vent Your Trade. 
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ESPECIALLY BRED CATTLE 
supply tite beef hana 


£3 at this market. They are Ae ay SB x ae 
mee - 2 - . > 
: Sf fei ard caret for sc @a- «@ PER Tae YRS 
if - 4 ed # Vises PLS 
‘i tifically so thit ther fle a fy 
fe ; 
a 4 ASA dle is Sweet, ten ind noure & 
re B 
4 ishins ; i 
Pd A PIECE OF OUR RDAS/ | 
a BEEF : 
fa / will make a meal fit fora @ 
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{ALL WE SEND YOU SOME for your Sunday dinner? 


THE RA‘ YMOND MEAT MARKET, 


Piepgrass Bros., Props. 
t Phone No. 17. 
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/ hou shalt buy no lumber but ours. 
Thou shalt not take any substitute 
’ the land, but buy ours, 
i ‘hou shalt not use bad lumber, 
is an sigh thing to do, 
Thou shalt not steal, for behold, 
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THE BEST 


PLACE 


‘a ba 


that isin 


YOUR TRADING 


for behoid, it 


“hor our prices 
make it not worth while. 

Five days shalt thou labor and do all thy 
uilding, but the sixth, remember thy lunber 
bill, to settle it. 

Thoushalt not let the sun go down on any 
unsettled accounts. 

Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s house nor 
his barn, Come to us and we will sell you 
lumber to build one. 


Gordon & Stark 


Cc ACTORS 
ANO BUILDERS. 


P.O. BOX 137 
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THE O’BRIEN-NALDER CO., LTD. 
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